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EVENTS OF THE WEEK 


UBLIC attention which ought to have been con- 
| gent on the second volume of the Simon 

Report has been distracted this week by a collision 
between the two Houses of Parliament on the Coal Bill, 
and by a tremendous quarrel within the Tory Party. 
The future of India may seem important to some of us, 
but it is the domestic conflict that really moves the 
Conservative leaders. ‘‘ I cannot even begin a speech 
to this meeting to-day,’’ said Sir Robert Horne at the 
Party meeting on Tuesday, ‘“‘ without expressing to you 
the appalling sense of gravity which affects my spirit.”’ 
It is not easy to give a coherent account of the affair, 
but we will attempt a very brief summary. Practically 
all Tories believe in Protection plus food taxes, but 
some Tories, including Mr. Baldwin, believe that if 
they advocate food taxes they will be defeated at the 
polls. As a compromise between those who dared and 
those who feared, Lord Beaverbrook suggested last 
March that a Referendum on food taxes, after the 
Tories have secured office, should be advocated. Mr. 
Baldwin agreed and, for a time, everybody seemed 
happy. Soon, however, Lord Beaverbrook began to 
complain that the Referendum was being used, “ not 
as a spear-head for food taxes, but as a shield against 
food taxes.”’ Then he demanded that the Referendum 
should be dropped. Then the storm broke. 

* * * 

It is exhilarating to see a mild and amiable man, 

like Mr. Baldwin, roused to indignation and hitting out 


vigorously at his assailants, and the general sympathy 
will be with Mr. Baldwin and against Lord Beaverbrook 
and Lord Rothermere on the immediate issues raised at 
the Party meeting. The ownership of newspapers 
hardly entitles these two gentlemen to dictate the policy 
of the Tory Party or the composition of the next Tory 
Cabinet. It may be doubted, however, whether Mr. 
Baldwin is sufficiently entrenched to stand a long 
siege. It is not the power of the big circulations that 
he has to fear, but the enthusiasm of his own followers 
for the enemies’ cause, and the extreme weakness of 
his own position. A decent, honest, public-spirited man 
cannot fight wholeheartedly for a policy of getting into 
office by deceiving the electorate in order to put across 
a fiscal scheme which would be defeated at the polls. 
* * & 


The reception given to the second volume of the 
Simon Report, containing the Commissioners’ recom- 
mendations (which we discuss fully on other pages of 
this issue) shows a certain hardening of opinion on both 
sides, in this country and in India. The British Press, 
on the whole, is favourable, but restrained. The lead- 
ing Liberal dailies, the MANCHESTER GUARDIAN and 
News-CHRONICLE both comment on the Report in very 
appreciative terms. The Times expresses general 
approval of the recommendations as a basis for dis- 
cussion by the Round-Table Conference and by Parlia- 
ment, and the TELEGRAPH, more guardedly, takes the 
same line. On the other hand, the Morntne Post con- 
siders the transfer of responsibility for law and order 
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as an ** extremely dangerous concession,’’ and regrets 
that the Commissioners had not the courage to say that 
the whole idea of constitutional development in India 
is radically wrong; while the DamrLy HERALD regards the 
Report as a reactionary document, suffering ‘* from a 
lack of imaginative policy.’’ Lord Rothermere’s organ 
damns the Report heavily by the statement that it 
** confirms the views that have been expressed in the 
Datty Mat.”” The Damy Express had no room for 
editorial comment on a matter in which Lord Beaver- 
brook was not directly concerned. 
* * * 

In India, the STaTeEsMAN is enthusiastic. The 
Times oF Inp1a thinks that the Commissioners have 
failed to realize the intensity of the Indian demand for 
self-government at the centre, but finds much of value 
in the Report, and looks forward with hope to the 
Round-Table Conference. Moslem opinion is generally 
favourable. Congress leaders and newspapers are uni- 
formly hostile, and many of the editorials are so vitu- 
perative as to suggest that no recommendations with 
the slightest chance of being translated into practice 
would have met a better reception. The Liberal papers 
and many responsible leaders of Hindu opinion, while 
more moderate in tone, express grave disappointment. 
Many of them suggest that the Report should be 
scrapped at once, so that the discussions at the Round- 
Table Conference should start with a clean sheet. There 
seems to be little disposition to sift the grain from the 
chaff in the Commissioners’ recommendations, and the 
most encouraging sign is that the Round-Table Con- 
ference is still being taken seriously. Unfortunately, 
the reception of the Report has been prejudiced by very 
serious trouble at Bombay, where an attempted review 
of Congress volunteers was dispersed by police with 
lathis, and 500 people, including seven women, were 
injured. No violence appears to have been used by the 
volunteers, and the conduct of the authorities and 
police is very severely criticized by European as well 
as Indian observers. Nothing but the most stringent 
and impartial inquiry by the Government of India, 
followed, if the charges are proved, by drastic punish- 
ment, can undo the harm that has been done. 

* * * 

Contrary to general expectation, the House of 
Lords has insisted on having its own way over the Coal 
Bill. The ground it has chosen to fight on covers the 
district levy, the hours spread-over, and amalgama- 
tion. The district levy survived the Bill’s passage 
through the Commons (when the central levy was 
excised), was deleted in the Lords, restored again by 
the Commons, and is now again deleted. The spread- 
over was inserted by the Lords, struck out in the Com- 
mons, and has now been reinstated in a form calculated 
to reassure the miners that it is really an optional 
measure. On amalgamation the Lords have yielded 
over machinery and are prepared to concur in a Reor- 
ganization Commission capable of achieving results, 
provided that amalgamation schemes can be proved in 
advance to be capable of effecting economies in pro- 
duction and distribution, and can pass certain other 
tests as well. 

+ + * 

These three changes have very different merits. The 
district levy may have some admirers, but they are 
neither numerous nor ardent. The tests which the 
Lords want amalgamations to undergo appear plausible 
on paper, but their attractions are specious; for ante- 
cedent proof of economies to be effected through com- 
bination is impossible in the nature of things, and to 
require it will hamstring the Reorganization Commis- 
sion and obstruct essential reconstruction of the in- 
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dustry. The hours spread-over, on the other hand, is 
the most important of the Peers’ amendments and the 
most sensible ; for in many districts a rigid 7}-hour day 
will unquestionably cause losses and compel wage 
reductions which a more elastic provision will avoid, 
and if the miners imagine the contrary, they are sorely 
and sadly deluded. 
* ” * 

Nevertheless, the Peers’ action raises far larger 
issues than the mere merits of individual amendments. 
What is really at stake is the immediate future of the 
coal industry. Last year’s revival has now disappeared, 
and, with the present intense depression of trade, con- 
ditions in the coal markets are again much worse. 
Hence it is essential to end the current uncertainty at 
the earliest possible moment. It is still more urgent 
that a prompt start on reconstruction should be made. 
Everyone knows that the coal industry can never be 
strong until it has been thoroughly overhauled, and 
everyone is tired of delay. The Government are clearly 
on a bed of thorns, and their rest is no easier because 
they made their bed themselves. Admittedly they 
cannot yield to the Lords without losing face; but they 
cannot fight with any hope of victory. The country is 
sick of the talk about coal, and wants swift and drastic 
action—but it cares far too little about the fate of the 
present unholy bargain between owners and miners to 
back the Government in vigorous opposition to the 
Lords. Hence the Government will be wise to com- 
promise. The constitutional issue, of course, remains; 
the Lords cannot be allowed permanently to block the 
road of industrial reform; but this time the wily old 
fox who leads them cannot be easily unearthed. 

+ * * 

The Constitution of Malta has been suspended, and 
the Islands are to be controlled, for the time being, by 
the Governor and his Council, with the assistance of 
Lord Strickland’s Ministry as an advisory body. This 
expedient, which is provided for in the constitutional 
grant, has been practically forced on the Governor by 
the action of the Vatican in making a free election 
impossible. The position has been made very much 
worse by a most precipitate and unusual publication of 
documents in Rome. His Holiness, exasperated by the 
accusation of having listened to gossip and scandal, has 
replied by publishing the confidential report of the Dele- 
gate Apostolic, Monsignor Robinson, which had never 
been communicated privately to the British Govern- 
ment, and which consists of remarkably free-spoken 
criticism of Lord Strickland’s character and policy, lead- 
ing up to the suggestion that it should be possible 
** peacefully to eliminate him from politics in Malta.” 
The Vatican has played its cards badly. There is reason 
to believe that it had some genuine grounds of complaint 
against Lord Strickland, but by using ecclesiastical 
weapons to suppress newspapers and rig elections in a 
British colony, demanding the dismissal of a Minister, 
and divulging plans for his ‘* peaceful elimination,”’ it 
has provoked a needless quarrel from which it cannot 
emerge without loss of dignity. 

* * * 

Having now carefully studied the Hilton Young 
and Wilson Reports, the Government have published 
as a White Paper (Cmd. 3574, 4d.) their conclusions 
on Closer Union in East Africa, together with a Memo- 
randum on Native Policy in East Africa (Cmd. 3578, 
8d.). It is proposed to submit the conclusions on 


Closer Union to a Joint Committee of both Houses, 
and, in view of their intricacy and importance, we 
propose to publish in our next issue an article explain- 
ing and commenting upon them. Their main feature 
is an unhesitating acceptance of the doctrine of trustee- 
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ship for the interests of the African population, and 
the appointment of a High Commissioner for Kenya, 
Uganda, and Tanganyika, for the supervision of native 
policy, and of certain “‘ transferred services,’’ includ- 
ing railways, ports and harbours, customs, defence, 
posts and telegraphs, extradition, and “central 
research.’’ The Kenya settlers have already declared 
themselves in violent opposition to the proposals, 
objecting particularly to the retention of an official 
majority in the Kenya Council, the proposal for a 
common electoral roll for Europeans and Indians, and 
the suggestion of a racially mixed Federal Council. 
They express themselves anxious to share in the trustee- 
ship for native interests, but only, it is clear, on the 
understanding that the white settlers are to be unmis- 
takably ‘‘ top dog.”’ 
* * * 

The Liberal amendments to Mr. Greenwood’s 
Slum Clearance Bill have been very clearly outlined in 
the MANCHESTER GUARDIAN by Mr. E. D. Simon. They 
have three main objects. In the first place they seek 
to bring within the scope of the Bill families with two 
or more children, living in overcrowded areas, but not 
necessarily coming under the category of ‘* displaced 
persons ’’ who alone are covered by the subsidy pro- 
visions in the Bill as it stands. Secondly, the amend- 
ments provide that the rents of individual houses shall 
be fixed on a system of children’s rent allowances, 
which would ensure the benefits of the subsidy going to 
those large, poor families whom it is most essential to 
remove from slum areas. Thirdly, the Liberals pro- 
pose to insert in the Bill a provision that a fixed mini- 
mum number of *‘ Greenwood Grants ”’ should be given 
to houses built under the Bill, instead of leaving the 
subsidy to the discretion of the Minister. It will be 
seen that the main principle for which the Liberals are 
contending is that no further advance can be made in 
slum clearance until families are recognized as having 
first claim on subsidies, and until local authorities are 
stimulated into building houses for letting at low rents. 

* * * 

The Roman Catholic Archbishop of Liverpool has 
made a surprising speech on the Education Bill. It was 
a direct attack on the Trevelyan agreement on the 
ground that it does not improve the position of Catholic 
black-listed schools and does not affect the building of 
new schools, but only those schools which have to be 
reorganized. The National Union of Teachers was 
described by the Archbishop as ‘‘ having long cast 
covetous eyes on teaching posts in 4,800 Anglican 
schools.’? The teachers, he declared, had a vested in- 
terest in the Bill, and therefore should never have been 
consulted. The whole Bill he described as ** a perilous 
experiment in academic reorganization.”’ ‘* The 
Catholics,’’ he said, ‘* wanted plain justice, and they 
would go on agitating until they got it. . . . Let them 
rise up in their might and reject the Bill as an insidious 
attack on the faith that was dearer to them than life 
itself.”” We do not know how far Cardinal Bourne is 
in agreement with these sentiments, but in any case 
the Bill is dead. On another page we print an 
influentially signed letter criticizing it from a very 
different angle. 

* * * 

The resignation of Nahas Pasha has provoked an 
acute controversy between the Wafd and the Crown. 
On Friday, June 20th, it was announced that a Ministry 
had been formed by Ismail Pasha Sidky. The new 
Cabinet of King’s men is undoubtedly capable of 
governing, but as it has no Parliamentary following, 
the Chamber had to be prorogued. Notwithstanding 
the Royal Decree, which closed Parliament from June 
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21st, the Deputies and Senators forced their way into 
the Chamber on June 28rd, and there swore in a highly 
theatrical manner to defend the Constitution. The 
streets of Cairo are being patrolled, and the Abdin 
Palace is closely guarded. It may be doubted if the 
mass of the people are keenly interested in the constitu- 
tional issue, and it is a pity that the Wafd Cabinet felt 
bound to provoke a constitutional quarrel before 
attempting to deal with the urgent practical problems 
awaiting solution, such as that created by the cotton 
slump, and so strengthening their hands in the fight for 
constitutional government by demonstrating their will 
and capacity to govern. Nevertheless, the crisis pro- 
vides the Wafd with effective controversial munition. 
They can say with truth that the Crown has learned to 
govern unconstitutionally under British teaching; they 
will certainly say that Sidky is another British nominee. 
There is no known evidence that this is true. If it is 
not, it is highly important that the British Government 
should issue at once a clear and convincing denial. 
* * * 

Any official attempt to deal with international 
economic problems seems doomed, for the time being, 
to failure. The Conference with a view to Concerted 
Economie Action—as it was almost satirically called— 
came to a dismal ending with the conclusion of the Com- 
mercial Convention of 1980. Now another and far 
more important convention—that for the abolition of 
import and export prohibitions and restrictions—one 
of those born in the first fervour of the World Economic 
Conference of 1927, has been finally abandoned by its 
signatories. It is hard to believe that the withdrawal of 
Poland, for reasons that concerned itself and one or 
two of its neighbours exclusively, was anything more 
than a pretext for the decision taken by eleven other 
countries to resume their freedom of action from July 
Ist, 1980; for that is what has happened. 

* * * 

William Haslam Mills, who died this week, will be 
remembered by readers of THE NaTION as the writer 
of reviews and occasional articles marked by singular 
lightness and delicacy of touch. Mills was bred in that 
fine school of journalists, the MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 
office, and surely it never turned out a more accomplished 
craftsman. He was a master in the difficult, and in 
this country the neglected, art of descriptive report- 
ing, in which his gay, glancing manner was akin to the 
best French models. He was brought up in the rather 
dour surroundings of a Lancashire town, in a family 
imbued with the now almost legendary spirit of late 
Victorian Nonconformity plus Gladstonian Liberalism. 
From this harsh but wholesome soil grew his finest 
achievement, the little book called ‘‘ Grey Pastures,”’ 
which is certainly a minor classic. No writer has ever 
captured so delightfully or so truly the essence of 
middle-class Nonconformity in an industrial town, as 
he did in these reprinted MANCHESTER GUARDIAN articles. 
One gets in them the very smell of the chapel and the 
political meeting, and it is all done with the most 
graceful humour and sincerity. ‘‘ Grey Pastures ”’ is 
a prose poem of childhood, and as surprising as would 
be a flower found blooming between the tramlines. 
Mills never attempted a big theme—he was an in- 
tellectual lightweight—but what he attempted he did 
with. careful and fastidious art, whether it were an 
address to the Liberal Summer School on changed poli- 
tical fashions or the lapidary work of writing those allur- 
ing ‘* literary ’’ advertisements which brought him, in 
his latter years, money and reputation. His pictur- 
esque and attractive personality, and, above all, his 
amusing talk, will never be forgotten by anyone who 
knew him. 
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A BASIS OF DISCUSSION 


HE second volume of the Simon Report, which 
7 ees the Commissioners’ recommendations 

for the future government of India, shows a 
breadth of view and a bold sweep of constructive 
imagination for which the candid reader of the first 
volume will have been unprepared. Whatever else may 
be said about the Report, it is certainly a great essay 
in constitution-making, deserving the closest study, and 
destined to rank as a State document of historic 
importance. The treatment which it will receive during 
the next few months may depend upon considerations 
which have little or nothing to do with its merits, but 
we venture to prophesy that in years to come it will 
be eagerly consulted by many Indians who are now 
prepared to condemn it unread. 

Sir John Simon and his colleagues begin their 
recommendations firmly by laying down three prin- 
ciples which should command the assent of all reason- 
able men. The first is that the new constitution 
** should, as far as possible, contain within itself pro- 
vision for its own development.’ This is the keynote 
of the whole Report, and an essential condition of 
progress which is never forgotten or pushed on one 
side. The Commissioners point out that ‘* whatever 
may have been the merits.or defects of the constitution 
proposed as the result of the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Report, the time limit of ten years gave it the char- 
acter of a makeshift affair, and the working of a consti- 
tution under a time limit inevitably breeds certain 
evils.”” They are determined that this mistake shall 
not be repeated, and they have kept the need for 
elasticity clearly and continuously in view. 

The second principle by which the Commissioners 
have been guided is that any constitutional changes 
now recommended for British India must have regard 
to a future development when India as a whole, includ- 
ing the Indian States, will take her place among the 
constituent members of the Commonwealth of Nations 
united under the Crown. This consideration leads 
them to the conclusion that “* the ultimate constitution 
of India must be federal, for it is only in a federal 
constitution that units differing so widely in constitu- 
tion as the provinces and the States can be brought 
together while retaining internal autonomy.”’ 

The last principle which the Report enunciates is 
the ** paramount necessity of securing that through- 
out the period during which India is progressing on 
the road to complete self-government there must pe 
full provision made for the maintenance and efficiency 
of the fundamentals of government.”’ It is no doubt 
distasteful to many Indians to be reminded of this 
necessity, but we do not think that any rational person 
who considers the responsibilities which have been 
placed upon the Commissioners will dissent from their 
proposition that, ‘* however much we may subscribe 
to the doctrine that good government is no substitute 
for self-government, we must ensure that we do not put 
forward proposals that will permit of government being 
replaced by anarchy. It must be recognized that there 
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are grave dangers in the situation of India that must 
be provided for.”’ 

The fact that the Commissioners have built up 
their recommendations coherently and consistently on 
these three principles should entitle them to a fair 
hearing and the fullest consideration from Indians of 
every school and from their friends in all parts of 
the world. A constitution which contains within itself 
provision for its own development and is designed to 
form the basis of a federation under the British Crown 
should appeal to the imaginations of all politically 
conscious Indians, and be at least acceptable as a 
framework of discussion. The way in which these 
principles are applied to the Provincial Governments 
is outlined in the following article, and we shall publish 
next week a similar analysis of the proposals relating 
to the Central Government. We are only concerned 
here to point out that a wide and elastic extension of 
provincial autonomy is proposed. The system of 
dyarchy is abolished, and all departments of Govern- 
ment, including what would be described in England 
as the Home Office, are brought under Ministers 
responsible to an elected Assembly. The Nationalist 
may cavil at the powers retained by the Governor, 
which include the choice of Ministers, but all consti- 
tutional history suggests that as the party system 
develops in each Province the ‘‘ Chief Minister ” will 
become more and more powerful, while the ‘** residuary 
powers ”’ of the Governor will tend to atrophy. It 
should be particularly noted that the Commissioners 
have consistently and courageously adhered to their 
principles in recommending that the control of the 
police should be retained by the Provincial Legisla- 
tures. It is essential that these should become fully 
responsible bodies, and the maintenance of ‘* Law and 
Order ”’ must therefore rest with them. 

The application of the Commissioners’ guiding prin- 
ciples to the Central Government presents great diffi- 
culties, but here again the recommendations, if 
conservative, are consistent, and the ultimate aim is 
always kept in view. Many people expected that 
dyarchy, after being discarded in the Provinces, might 
be introduced at the centre. The Commissioners have 
avoided that pitfall. They regard that form of govern- 
ment as unsuited to India, and objectionable because 
it would be regarded as a temporary expedient. They 
propose instead to set up a Federal Assembly composed 
of representatives from the Provincial Assemblies, and 
they thus secure a method of indirect election which, 
as we argued last week, is indispensable in a country 
with over two hundred million inhabitants. This new 
body would at first have very restricted powers, but it 
is conceived as the nucleus of a Federal Parliament, 
and ample scope is given for the principle of growth. 
It is also proposed to regularize the position of British 
troops in India by making external defence an Imperial 
obligation. 

There can be little doubt that a few years ago 
the proposals now made by the Simon Commission 
would have been warmly welcomed by leading poli- 
ticians in India, including the late Mr. C. R. Das. 
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As is usual in human affairs, the offer comes too late 
to be readily acceptable. Doubts of our sincerity have 
grown rapidly in India. Nevertheless, we cling to the 
hope that the Round-Table Conference, proposed by 
Sir John Simon himself, will be the means of averting 
stalemate. At the risk of wearying our readers we 
must again insist that the Viceroy’s invitation was to 
a free and open conference, and that no one is com- 
mitted beforehand to the Commissioners’ solution or to 
any other. If that is made perfectly plain, we still 
believe that a representative conference can be held, 
and that the recommendations of the Simon Coemmis- 
sion will provide an extremely valuable basis of 
discussion. 


THE SIMON COMMISSION’S 
PROPOSALS 
I—PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENTS 


HE second volume of the Simon Report is as work- 
manlike a document as the first, and one feels that 

the Commissioners were happier in dealing with the 
patient’s future treatment than in their diagnosis of a case 
to which they were only called in at a late stage. Their 
suggestions fall naturally into two parts, those which deal 
with the Provincial Governments, and those which turn on 
the future development of the Central Government. They 
begin wisely by excluding Burma, the first step in the 
process of simplification which the first volume showed to 
be so necessary. This leaves the sub-continent of India 
divided into British India, most of which will be included 
in eight provinces, and Indian India, which is made up of 
several hundred more or less independent States. Ulti- 
mately it is hoped that this area will form one large federa- 
tion, but the Commission obviously looks upon this as a 
distant ideal, and considers that the first step is to organize 
British India into units, each equipped with a democratically 
elected Legislature and Ministers responsible to that Legis- 
lature. The Report admits that the existing Provinces are 
not ** in any way ideal areas for self-government,’’ but the 
Commissioners have decided against any drastic alterations 
of boundaries except in the case of Oriya. Bombay, with 
its four languages and awkward shape is to remain as it is, 
though the question of separating Sind will be considered. 
Many will regret that the Commissioners did not 
decide in favour of redividing ‘* British India ”’ into areas 
more homogeneous as regards language and race, and more 
convenient in shape and size. The existing Provinces are 
mere ‘* satrapies,’? which were carved into their present 
shape for reasons which have no connection with modern 
requirements, but it is probably true that a reform which 
most people agree is needed, is also impracticable at the 
present moment and in the present temper of the leading 
politicians, because it would immediately give rise to 
accusations of ‘‘ gerrymandering ”? in favour of certain 
religions and interests. It is probable therefore that British 
India will remain with its provinces much as they are at 
present, except that Burma will have an entirely separate 
existence, and the North-West Frontier will have a Provin- 
cial Government with a modified democratic constitution. 
In the other Provinces the system of dyarchy has been 
abolished ; there will no longer be certain Ministers respon- 
sible to the elected Legislatures and others responsible to 
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the Governor. The Report clearly envisages a kind of 
Cabinet Government, which would be collectively responsible 
to the Legislature. This is a very definite advance, for 
it marks the beginning of that most necessary and beneficial 
process by which the elected Member begins to shoulder 
some real responsibility. It was a fair criticism of the 
Montagu Reform scheme that it gave the Ministers some 
responsibility but very little power, while it gave the 
Members some power but no ultimate responsibility. The 
Commissioners were so determined to make this responsi- 
bility real that they have decided definitely in favour of 
including the maintenance of ‘‘ law and order ” and the 
control of the police within the powers of the Ministry. 

Although the Report suggests the beginning of Provin- 
cial Cabinet Government, there are certain modifications 
which will differentiate the system from that which exists 
in England. The powers of the Provincial Governor are 
far in excess of those exercised by a constitutional monarch, 
and the actual position of the ‘* Chief Minister ”’ is defined 
in a rather sketchy manner. The Governor, for example, 
chooses the Ministers, although presumably in consultation 
with the future Chief Minister, and the Report suggests 
that he *‘ may find it desirable to include one or more per- 
sons who are not elected members of the Legislature. 
Ordinarily such persons would, we conceive, be experienced 
officials.” The Governor is also given very strong emer- 
gency powers, and the Commissioners consider that it would 
be ‘* disastrous ’”? if the Governor should invariably be 
bound by the advice of his Ministry, and would give him 
power to act independently in order to preserve public 
safety and prevent serious prejudice to any section of the 
community. In some Provinces the Commissioners expect 
that the Governor will draw his Ministers from different 
religious groups, and ‘‘ it is possible that in some circum- 
stances the formation of a Ministry from different communi- 
ties might present less difficulty if there was no Chief 
Minister and no recognized leadership of the Ministry apart, 
of course, from the Governor’s special position.’’ It seems 
clear therefore that even in the Provincial Governments 
the Cabinet system of government is not to be instituted 
straight away. It is probable that in course of time the 
Chief Minister may gradually strengthen his position as 
against the Governor, but in many Provinces the process 
will be very slow. 

The attitude adopted by the Commissioners towards the 
communal question is, in our judgment, a grave hindrance 
to the development of Cabinet Government. As fore- 
shadowed by an unfortunate and superficial section in the 
first volume, they propose that the present communal 
system of voting should be maintained. This would mean 
that in certain Provinces the party system, which is bound 
to develop in each province as the nationalist movement 
grows weaker, would follow definitely religious lines. It 
would also mean that the largest religious group would 
retain a permanent majority. That is the inevitable effect 
of communal electorates in a country where apostasy is 
almost unknown. In such cases the Report clearly expects 
the Governor to choose a mixed Cabinet, but is silent on 
the method by which he is to inculcate any real feeling of 
mutual responsibility into such a mixed team. A collection 
of Ministers in a Province which is divided along Hindu- 
Moslem lines will have two strong disruptive forces always 
at work. There will be the reflection of religious rivalry 
continually showing itself, especially in the relations between 
the Minister in charge of ‘* Law and Order” and the 
Ministers in charge of the “ spending departments ” like 
Education and Health. There will also be the equally 
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strong racial division between the Governor, who will nor- 
mally be an Englishman, and the Ministers, who will 
normally be Indians. This divergence, which is, we think, 
seriously underestimated throughout the Report, will make 
the position of both Hindu and Moslem Ministers exceed- 
ingly difficult, especially in relation to the Legislature. The 
weakness of the Montagu Reforms was that Ministers who 
had definite views and a strong character were so uncom- 
fortable in their office that they seldom remained more than 
a few months, and it is difficult to see how the Commission’s 
plan would ease the position of such men under a Governor 
who likes to make his weight felt in the Council. 

Many people will first inquire how far the Commission 
has sought to bring in a new factor by a large extension of 
the franchise. In some Provinces, where the communal 
voting system has stereotyped a certain kind of political 
activity, there are large sections of very poor people who 
would not be part of either group. The so-called ‘‘depressed 
classes ’? might, for example, have been a convenient inter- 
mediate group which would have helped to modify the 
crudity of a party system based on religious differences. 
The Commission, however, do not propose any very con- 
siderable lowering of the franchise qualifications, though 
they would increase the electorate from about 7 per cent. 
to 20 per cent. of the adult population. A few seats will 
be reserved for the depressed classes, but most of them 
will be excluded from the franchise. There are, of course, 
grave practical objections to a very wide franchise, though 
we doubt whether they are as weighty as the Commissioners 
believe. The communal system of voting is such a severe 
obstacle to any real form of democracy that, if its reten- 
tion is really essential, some rather desperate remedies are 
needed to modify its evil effects. 

The new proposals place an immense responsibility upon 
the Governor. It is clear that ‘* Provincial autonomy ” is 
so carefully hedged round with safeguards and emergency 
powers that there is still a strong element of ‘‘ tutelage ” 
even in the Provinces. In certain Provinces it is possible 
that a sympathetic Governor will be able to institute some- 
thing very closely resembling a responsible Cabinet system, 
looking for its support to the elected Legislature, but any 
dominant personality, who may be Governor of a Province 
where religious antagonism is acute, would find it compara- 
tively easy to keep the reins of government in his own 
hands. The position of the two “ All-India ” services, the 
Civil Service and the Police, is very adequately safeguarded, 
and the Viceroy is the only authority capable of checking 
a Provincial Governor who claims that an emergency has 
arisen, or that the rights of some minority are being vio- 
lated. Indians often object that the British are continually 
placing themselves in the position of being judges in their 
own cause, and they will find a new example in the powers 
suggested for the Provincial Governors, many of whom 
would normally be drawn from the upper ranks of the Civil 
Service, and would, in fact, be men who a few years pre- 
viously have been Secretaries to Indian Ministers. The 
hope is that in practice the Chief Ministers would be likely 
to strengthen their position until they forced the Governor 
to accept the position of a constitutional monarch, but 
though this would probably be true if the Governor and 
the Minister were of the same race, there is no real parallel 
for the position which may be created in India if the pro- 
posals of the Commission are put into force. On the whole, 
it would seem that *‘ Provincial Autonomy,”’ as laid down 
in the Report, is almost entirely dependent on the choice 
of Governors who really mean to make it work. We should 
regard the experiment hopefully if it were understood that 
men experienced in home politics would generally be chosen 
for these powerful offices. 
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PARLIAMENTARY NOTES 


T was a sore trial to come back from a pleasant 

Whitsun Recess and plunge at once into an all-night 

and half-to-morrow sitting. The responsibility for this 
lamentable event must be divided. There was no reason 
why we should have spent several hours over the statutory 
sanction of a long-established Income-Tax concession to 
foreign consuls, except that King Charles’s Head haunts 
the Locker-Lampson mind, and so we had to have an 
amendment excepting the consuls of nations which have 
defaulted in their obligations. Mr. Leif Jones demonstrated 
that this would apply to many nations besides Russia, but 
hounds were in full cry, and nothing but a closure could 
stop them. 

> * * 

But Mr. Snowden must bear his share of the blame 
even at this early stage. Much of the debate was spent over 
a demand for the production of the Treasury Minute on 
which the concession was originally based. Two days later 
at question time he announced that no such Minute had 
ever existed. A plain statement to that effect at the time 
would have short-circuited the discussion, and one must 
presume that on Tuesday night the Chancellor was himself 
insufficiently informed. Q.—‘*‘ When is a Minute not a 
minute? ’? A.—‘** When it’s three hours.” 


* * * 


Further, Mr. Snowden was unnecessarily truculent in 
declaring his fixed determination that the sitting should go 
on until the end of clause 27 was reached. It is hard for 
an Opposition to resist such a challenge. They answer in 
effect, ‘‘ You may keep us going, if you please, until we 
run into to-morrow’s sitting ; but if you think you are 
going to get ten clauses you have another guess coming.”’ 

. . * 


In fact at noon next day we had disposed of Clause 18 
and nothing more, and, after all allowance made for errors 
in the conduct of the Bill, it was a scandalous waste of time, 
and calculated to lower the prestige of Parliament. But 
the Tory Opposition cares little for that or for the progress 
of national business. Their view was perfectly expressed 
by ‘* Talky of Torquay ”’ (Mr. C. Williams) when he said, 
**T was sent here by my constituents to make myself as 
objectionable as I can to the Government, and I am doing 
so.”’ It is not a very elevated conception of Parliamentary 
duty. 

* * * 

Winston was at the top of his form throughout the 
night and morning. His verve, his wit, and his good 
humour were unfailing, and he was as good as a play. 
But there is no play, not even ‘* The Dynasts,’? that one 
would willingly watch for twenty hours at a stretch. 

* * * 

Liberal members played a worthy part in the debate. 
They did not obstruct, but on the one really vital point 
Major Nathan, Mr. Norman Birkett, and Dr. Leslie Burgin 
broke through the usually impregnable defence of the 
Attorney-General. Ernest Brown acted as scrum-half, now 
breaking through himself and now giving a scoring pass to 
a colleague. By the way, he has discovered that income tax 
is being charged on certain grants-in-aid of employment 
schemes, and there is going to be trouble. 

* * * 

When it was all over, Erimus, sitting as a Committee 
of one, evolved the following suggestions for the accelera- 
tion of business on the Budget :— 

(1) That the Chancellor of the Exchequer should take 
lessons in philosophy and deportment from the President of 
the Board of Trade. He has all the heroic qualities, but 
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one thing he lacks. He cannot suffer fools gladly, and in 
these days his Index of Fools embraces nearly everyone 
except Mr. Pethick Lawrence, and, whiles, he’s none too 
sure about Pethick. 

(2) That he should accept Winston’s suggestion and 
cut out of his Budget all those worrying clauses that De- 
partments love, that add little or nothing to the Revenue, 
and are so many long-hops and half-volleys to the obstruc- 
tionist. A Chancellor with an over-loaded programme and 
no majority should follow the example of a predecessor 
(with an over-loaded majority and no programme), and 
say firmly to his officials “‘ This is a Budget and not a 
menagerie.”’ 

(3) That Winston should cease from baiting Philip, 
and in particular stop describing him as ‘* crapulous.”’ 
The word (vide Murray) means “ suffering from the effects 
of intemperance in drinking,’”? and is hardly appropriate. 
He might also ration himself to one motion to report pro- 
gress per noctem, 

(4) That Charles Williams and Major Colfox should 
enter a Trappist monastery together and live in the same 
cell. 

* * * 

And it would really appear that some at any rate 
of these suggestions are being adopted. In the resumed 
debates on Thursday and Monday quite a different atmo- 
sphere prevailed. Mr. Snowden smiled genially upon the 
Committee, and verily he reaped his reward in the shape 
of substantial progress achieved within reasonable hours. 
Winston and Sir Herbert Samuel welcomed the Prodigal 
with open arms, and, looking about for a fatted calf with 
which to celebrate the occasion, found it in the shape of a 
pet amendment of Mr. Waldron Smithers. The proud 
owner, who had not been consulted, protested pathetically, 
but was persuaded to consent to the sacrifice. 


* * * 


Wednesday’s Unemployment debate can be shortly 
dealt with. Sir Austen Chamberlain’s attack was, as usual, 
solemnly correct in form, but he had nothing to say except 
** Safeguarding,’’ and that, as he realized, was really out- 
side his terms of reference. In any event it would have 
been difficult to expound that policy until the Party has 
decided what it means. The important feature of the Prime 
Minister’s reply was his acceptance of the suggestion of 
an All-Party Conference to deal with Unemployment. Mr. 
Lloyd George welcomed the proposal, which was in origin 
his own, in a brief but profoundly effective speech. 


* * * 


It is now known that the Tories will refuse to co-operate, 
and perhaps they are wise in their generation. If the house 
burns down they will be able to say that they were not 
assisting the Fire Brigade, and thereby, perhaps, avoid 
responsibility. Liberals, on the other hand, may find that 
they will share the blame for any failure, while the credit 
for any success will be claimed by others. But if this is a 
national emergency there must be a national duty for all 
those who have anything to contribute. It is so that the 
Liberal Leader has envisaged it. 


* * * 


The saying of the week undoubtedly belongs to Mr. 
Baldwin. His party is known to be split from top to 
bottom on the question of the Referendum. The Press 
thunders; back-benchers wrangle; special Conferences are 
called to settle the matter. He chooses this moment to 
define the Referendum. ‘It is not a principle ’—no, 
certainly not a principle—“‘ it is a piece of machinery for 
securing the unity of the Party.’ 

ERI™Uvs. 
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BALLADE IN VARIABLE 
WEATHER 


I sEEK for certainties all in vain 
In a mutable world where chance holds sway. 
With doubts and queries I rack my brain— 
Is the Referendum to go or stay? 
Does thunder lurk in the cloud-banks gray? 
Will the Tories’ truce with the Press-Lords hold, 
If Baldwin isn’t led quite astray? 
And will to-morrow be hot or cold? 


For the sunshine ushers the driving rain, 
And policies pass like dreams away. 
If Beaverbrook changes his mind again, 
Is the Referendum to go or stay? 
Will the Tory caucus decide to-day 
That Baldwin rules in the party fold? 
And will Crusaders his rule obey? 
And will to-morrow be hot or cold? 


Will Rothermere’s readers note with pain 
His change of front in the fiscal fray? 
Will he change once more? Will the Marr explain 
Is the Referendum to go or stay? 
What odds does anyone care to lay 
On what will happen when Norfolk’s polled? 
What part does Chamberlain hope to play? 
And will to-morrow be hot or cold? 


Envoi 
Seers and prophets, your powers decay ! 
For none can tell me, for love or gold, 
Is the Referendum to go or stay? 
And will to-morrow be hot or cold? 
MAcFLECKNOE. 


BANK CHARGES 


HE questionnaire which we published in our issue of 

May 31st has evoked a number of replies. But the 

variety of them is such that they do not readily lend 
themselves to tabulation. Perhaps we may summarize 
the general upshot of the information which has reached 
us as follows. 

As we rather expected, the prevailing rate for over- 
drafts to private individuals and to small businesses is 
5 per cent. in the great majority of cases. On the other 
hand, important firms with good credit are now paying 4 per 
cent. more often than not. The actual charges, however, 
vary in different cases from 3} to 5 per cent., with 5} per 
cent. the rate in Dublin. 

So far as deposit accounts are concerned, the prevail- 
ing rate of interest allowed at the present time appears 
to be 1 per cent., except in the case of depositors who 
entered into arrangements for a fixed rate of 2} per cent. 
before the recent reductions of Bank rate, The result of 
our questionnaire is to show that in practically all cases 
the rate now allowed for new deposits, whether in the 
provinces or in London, is 1 per cent. 

It is evident, therefore, that the spread of interest 
rates between those allowed to the private depositor and 
those charged to the typical private borrower are abnorm- 
ally wide, the latter being five times the former. At the 
same time, we believe that any substantial firm in good 
credit, borrowing for business purposes, would find that it 
could get the rate charged reduced to 4 per cent. by 
bringing pressure to bear. 

The outstanding feature of the present situation is 
the variety of the arrangements between bankers and their 
customers all over the country. This makes it most diffi- 
cult to give an accurate picture of the situation. If anyone 
believes that the picture which we have given above, as the 
result of our questionnaire, is inaccurate in any particular, 
we hope that he will let us know. 
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THE PRESS DICTATORS 


[In June, 1924, Messrs. Grant Richards published a book 
entitled ‘‘ Triple Fugue,’’ by Osbert Sitwell. We 
are permitted by the author to reproduce from that 


volume the following extracts, in which he predicted, 
with a slight error in the date, some events of this 
week. We ought to add that the author warns his 
readers ‘‘ that any character attempting to recognize 
himself will be immediately prosecuted for libel.”’— 
Ep., NATION. ] 

" HOSE of my readers who are old enough, remarked 


for themselves, doubtless, that steady increase of 

power which accrued to the Newspaper Proprietors 
over a period of some thirty years—a steady development 
only set back occasionally, or even tragically, by some such 
incident as that which befell Bottomley-the-Martyr. The 
first sure sign of the new power was the substitution of 
Newspaper, for National, Insurance. It was not until that 
momentous meeting in the spring of 1934 that the Press 
Barons openly claimed the right of the Journal with the 
Largest Daily (Net) Circulation to govern the country. 
They pointed out that the time had come for a more 
modern, more democratic, form of Government, and that 
they were the fully developed heirs of the old system. For 
the old Party System had over a period of a century rightly 
attached supreme importance to universal education; it 
had taught every man and every woman to read—and what 
they read were these journals, Thus the power of the Press 
was proved to be the offspring of compulsory education. 

‘** And the politicians, or Elder Statesmen, as they are 
now Officially designated, welcomed the change; before the 
coup d’état they had been the targets at which had been 
constantly fired the most poisonous darts of the Press. The 
latter would insist simultaneously on such things as Re- 
trenchment and the most expensive Social Reforms, a great 
increase in armaments together with a reduction of 5s. in 
the £ on the Income Tax, Peace and a policy which would 
inevitably lead to War, thereby pleasing, by one proposal 
or another, every possible reader of their papers. As for 
the politicians, they had neither the strength nor the desire 
to struggle against these contradictory demands. At the 
same time, in order to keep up, or to increase its circu- 
lation, the interest of every newspaper was really in the 
direction of greater excitements—more frequent and more 
brutal murders, vast explosions, huge conflagrations, 
gigantic battles on land and sea. Even Nature itself seemed 
anxious to please the omnipotent Barons, presenting them 
with tidal waves of unusual size, thrilling earthquakes, 
devastating eruptions... . 

** Till the new system was in proper working order, the 
two proprietors of the two journals with the Largest Circu- 
lation (Net) formed a Coalition in order to draw up the New 
Charter. We owe much to these two patriots, who sunk 
their differences for a common purpose, Lord FitzBison and 
the old Duke of Badgery St. Lawrence. How typical it is 
of that admirable British spirit of compromise which has 
always influenced, for the good, our Rough Island Story, 
that these two men should have chosen to govern on their 
behalf those very same politicians for whose impeachment 
they had been clamouring but the night before ! 

** The New Charter was drawn up with great modera- 
tion. No change was made—or even contemplated—in the 
Constitutional Monarchy, for, apart from any question of 
the relative merits and demerits of the monarchic and 
republican systems, the King grows, if possible, ever more 
popular as the years pass. Measures enacted have still, 
before they become the law, to receive the Royal Assent. 
But the Press Baron of the moment is, like the King, 
advised by his ministers, and can now do no wrong. Let 
it not be supposed for a moment, though, that by this I 
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am suggesting the possibility of a newspaper peer doing 
wrong before this infallibility was thus legally established. . 

** Financially the Charter established important re- 
forms. The National Debt now amounted to £1,000,000, 
000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000, 000, 000, 000, 
000,000,000,000,000,000 ; it was necessary, therefore, to in- 
crease the taxation on small incomes. Taxpayers with 
incomes of £50 per annum had, of course, to pay £25 a 
year in taxes. Though this at first seemed hard, the Press 
Barons felt it to be a necessary measure, and were not 
afraid to govern justly. Alleviations were made in other 
directions. The tax on incomes of over £100,000 was 
halved, the Super-Tax abolished, and taxation on incomes 
of over £200,000 done away with altogether, in order, as 
the Charter phrased it, ‘ To encourage thrift by a sane 
measure of economic democracy.’ On the other hand, it 
was made compulsory for every citizen with an income of 
under £5,000 per annum to buy a newspaper every morn- 
ing and every evening (after the measure had been passed, 
it came as a surprise to find how many men there were in 
the country who admitted to an income of over £5,000) and, 
on leaving his home for the day’s work, to stand still in 
the street, at attention, and doff his hat three times to that 
foreign power to which, on this particular day, the govern- 
ing newspaper had decreed the compliment. This—as we 
are all aware—one ascertains by opening the day’s paper, 
which will have in large letters, at the top of its principal 
page, such captivating captions as ‘ Salute Denmark,’ or 
‘ Hats off to Holland.’ The enactment of these daily 
greetings, too, has done much to improve our relations with 
the Continent. Sometimes individuals are substituted for 
countries or the actual compliment is varied. . . . 

** The three most important clauses in the new Con- 
stitution we have left to the last. Firstly, a ban was placed 
on the development of loud-speakers for news-giving, since 
it was thought that these might interfere with the legitimate 
power of the Press. The use of the radio was thus confined 
to purposes of business and communication, and was made, 
for political purposes, dumb as the old telegraph wire. 
Secondly, it was made illegal for any British subject, or 
any foreigner domiciled in Britain, to start a new journal 
without the permission, signed and sealed, of the Govern- 
ing Baron. Any infringement of this law was punishable 
with imprisonment for life—a more serious sentence now 
that the length of life has been so much increased. For 
though, as we shall see, the lengthening process has not been 
made compulsory outside the prison wall, yet it is felt that 
to allow a prisoner to die at his natural age would be to 
defeat the ends of justice—equivalent, indeed, to the en- 
couragement of suicide. 

** Thirdly, it was decreed that no mention of public 
affairs was henceforward to be tolerated in the Press; these 
mentions, it was felt, would only serve to influence public 
feeling, to stir up discontent, since, in order to conquer 
the Largest Circulation, and thereby the Government of 
Great Britain, the rival newspapers would have to make 
politics too thrilling to be truthful or healthy. This, the 
chief rivals agreed, was in the present circumstances un- 
desirable. Royal speeches, accounts of the Royal Tours of 
the Empire, the epigrams of the various guests at the 
Mansion House Banquet—these can still be reported in full 
—will kindle the flame of loyalty, tend to keep public 
opinion patriotic. But such matters as Social Reform, 
National Finance, or Armaments, were, it was decreed, 
never again to be mentioned in the Public Press. This wise 
law has been of inestimable benefit to the nation in the 
increase of stability it has given, and could have been 
enacted under no other form of government. Yet, to those 
of us who are old-fashioned, and remember the reign of 
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Queen Victoria, there is perhaps something a little dreadful 
in the thought that, since the Government of Britain goes 
to the journal with the Largest Daily (Net) Circulation, 
and since no matters of public importance may be men- 
tioned in the Press, the ruling and administration of the 
country actually fall to the owner of that paper which for 
the moment reports the most divorces, gives the fullest 
details of them, gets the first news of some really first-rate 
hold-up, enthralling murder, extraordinary villa-mystery, 
entrancing poison case, curious suicide, or holds the most 
successful beauty competition of the year.” 


E. 8S. MONTAGU 
AN APPRECIATION 


HAT manner of man was the Montagu whose name 

is so much heard of nowadays in connection with 

India? Only a man of mark could have so im- 
pressed himself on the hideous medley of complex and 
baffling problems which India presented in his day. 
English Governments for better or worse are henceforth 
bound up with him and have no choice but to set their 
course by his chart and seek to redeem the pledges he gave. 
The Government of the day assumed responsibility for 
Montagu’s policy and actions, but his was the moving 
spirit, his the force of will, the persuasive voice, the con- 
triving mind. 

I found him an extraordinary and deeply interesting 
man, quite out of the ordinary run of politica] brilliant 
men. A Jew, with the Jew’s sensitiveness and ambition, 
the Jew’s craving for sympathy and appreciation, he 
was spiritually and intellectually untrammelled, and his 
outlook was splendidly adventurous. His tall figure was 
heavy and ungainly, and the face in repose had a brooding, 
melancholy expression, and was lighted, or rendered 
sombre according to his mood, by dark eyes of magnificent 
quality. He ought to have been painted by Rembrandt. 
The face suggested power and great mental resources. He 
was a good listener, and when he talked it was with his 
whole personality, and the impression of power gained on 
you. With his Eastern make-up, he must often have felt 
like an exile in a far country. Fire, emphasis, gesticulation 
were not for the nicely modulated world he moved in where 
affairs are moulded; and at times, when a sense of failure 
and unfitness overwhelmed him, by the waters of Babylon 
he would sit down and—storm. His outbursts were out- 
rageous in their violence, but, so rare is fury in politics, 
so genuine and uncontrollable was Montagu’s fury that one 
looks back to his outbursts, uncomfortable though they 


were at. the time, with considerable tenderness. Black 
gloom would settle on him afterwards—the gloom 
of a man in _ despair, thwarted by an _ impossible 


world, hopeless counsellors, useless friends. Our Western 
standards of self-control, colourless expression, half-hearted 
response, were more than he could endure in times of 
stress. A strange, moody, fascinating figure, alternately 
repelling and attracting, exulting on the heights to-day and 
to-morrow in the depths, and always at the back of his 
mind—India. That is Montagu as I knew him. 

No desert island for him. India had beckoned to him 
as a boy and became his destiny as a man. Early in our 
acquaintance he confided to me his ambition to be Viceroy. 
He was quite accustomed to be laughed at, and indeed he 
endured chaff with Spartan fortitude, but it never occurred 
to me to chaff him about his Indian ambitions. I do not 
think he was attracted by the pomp and glitter of a 
Viceroy’s Court, a sort of thing that had less than no 
attraction for him. I remember his once referring fero- 
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ciously to the glistening exterior of professional courtiers, 
which he seemed to regard as a personal affront. It was 
the opportunity for the full exercise of his own powers that 
he wanted, and to devote those powers to the service of 
India, an India which appealed irresistibly to his imagina-; 
tion and affections. 

I first became associated with Montagu when he was 
Parliamentary private secretary to Mr. Asquith, ‘and I 
knew him throughout his career as Under Secretary at the 
India Office, Financial Secretary to the Treasury, Minister 
of Munitions, Chairman of the short-lived Reconstruction 
Committee, and Secretary of State for India. As an 
administrator he was in the front rank, and his faculty for 
hero worship no doubt helped him to get the best out of his 
staff. ‘* My glorious fellows,’? was how he described a 
team of his Munitions officials. But in his intercourse with 
his subordinates, Montagu was at his best, courteous, 
patient, fair, human, and he was prodigiously’ interested in 
his work, whatever it chanced to be. In Council ‘his 
sagacity and grasp were marked; you saw that there was 
a place for this rich and vivid personality as a high officer 
of disciplined forces, that his words told, that his critical 
and constructive powers, fortified as they were by a rare 
talent for management, were making good. More often, 
I saw him in the initial stages of a project and those imme- 
diately following, when he would hurl himself at the subject 
under attack and pursue and overtake, until the task was 
accomplished and the enemy demolished. He was a great 
man when the glow of battle was on him, and an inspiring 
one. 

Then, after a long and arduous apprenticeship to public 
affairs, in 1916 came the call to India, not as Viceroy, but 
Secretary of State. This involved the most painful decision 
of his life, for the choice had to be made between his tried 
allegiance to Mr. Asquith (who had early perceived Mon- 
tagu’s quality) and service under Mr. Lloyd George. He 
chose India, nor can one see how he could have done other- 
wise, for there, as he was convinced, lay his vocation’ and 
his destiny. To serve India and help to set her on her 
way was what he craved for. In the short time that 
remained to him he accomplished his vows, a prodigious 
task, and one which, I think, could only have been carried 
through by a man constituted as he was. 

VAUGHAN NASH. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


LAND TAXATION AND RURAL 
AMENITIES 


S1r,—Having followed with interest the correspondence 
in your columns about Land Taxation and Amenities, I find 
the opinions I expressed in my original letter confirmed. 
No one has attempted to argue that if taxation is put on. 
land with a view to forcing the owner to sell for building it 
will not operate in those cases where we least desire it to 
operate. Surely if we are to have a general land tax, aimed 
at bringing land cheap into the building market, it must be 
accompanied by a general ‘‘ rural planning ”’ of the whole 
country, to enable the community to say which lands it 
desires to keep unbuilt for reasons of amenity, and lay its 
scheme of taxation accordingly. Proposed land taxation is: 
only an extra reason for such a survey, which we cannot 
much longer evade if we want to preserve the beauty of the’ 
island. Even without land taxation of the kind now pro- 
posed, direct taxation of income and inheritance is already 
closely related to the question of the destruction of amenities. 
Taxation of the modern kind must be adjusted to the ques- 
tion of amenities, and this can only be done by a ‘rural 
planning” survey of the whole country. 

Until the State undertakes such a survey, already over- 
due, I submit that it would be monstrous to put heavy taxes 
on all land with a view to forcing owners of roadside fields 
and beauty-spots to sell to the builder. None of the letters 
that have appeared in THE NATION seem to me to have 
put up any argument at all against that consideration. 
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I repeat that my argument does not lie against a change 
ef the basis of urban rating from improvements to site- 
value. In towns the few open spaces can be easily pro- 
tected if the community desires. Nor does my argument 
lie against taxation of actually realized increment values.— 
Yours, &c., 

G. M. TREVELYAN. 

June 23rd, 1930. 


. THE EDUCATION BILL 


Sir,—May we, through your columns, bring before the 
general public certain serious objections to the Trevelyan 
proposals for the non-provided schools in the Education Bill 
now before Parliament? 

1. These proposals set up for teachers statutory religious 
tests in which local authorities will be compelled to co- 
operate. 

2. They break away from the Balfour agreement by 
subsidizing extension of buildings in non-provided schools. 
The amount of such subsidy is not specified, and might 
therefore reach or exceed the cost of new buildings. 

3. They impose upon the State a statutory obligation 
to safeguard the sectarian atmosphere of all the schools 
affected. 

4. They will complicate the administrative work of local 
authorities by setting up a third type of State-financed 
school. 

We are strongly of the opinion that a pervasive religious 
atmosphere in schools is harmful to the intellectual and 
moral development of children, and consider that this 
opinion is supported by all the best psychological and peda- 
gogical evidence of the last thirty years. Further, the bias 
of education in this country towards old-fashioned academic 
subjects is largely due to the dual system which the present 
Bill will establish more firmly than ever. These new con- 
cessions to the non-provided schools are thus a definitely 
retrogressive step. 

We ghould jike to see the introduction of accurate scien- 
tific knowledge and of history of wider views into all schools, 
and mere time given to scientific and other modern subjects. 
But the necessary changes in curriculum, text books, train- 
ing and appointment of teachers cannot take place as long 
as a joint responsibility for the control of schools and for 
teachers’ training remains with the various denominations. 

We consider that a large extension of State-provided, 
up-to-date technical schools preparing the non-intellectual 
type of child for the vital pursuits of industry and agricul- 
ture is needed. Such schools require not only equipment 
but able teachers free to think in terms of modern life. 
Further, if children are to develop sufficient health and 
intelligence to profit by later education, we believe that the 
provision of nursery schools as an integral part of the educa- 
tional programme for three to seven years is a primary 
necessity. 

Steady progress along these lines could now be made 
only under full control of the Ministry of Education, and 
with gradual extension of the time spent at school. The 
sudden raising of the school age is more spectacular, but 
may well prove a hindrance rather than a help, since the 
immediate burdens whick it throws on the educational 
authorities are clearly being used as an excuse for grants 
and compromises permanently dangerous to the quality of 
education. 

We should, therefore, not regret the defeat of the com- 
promises, and, if necessary, the principal object of the Bill. 
And we believe that our point of view is shared by large 
numbers of modern people who consider psychology in 
relation to child life, and value quality as well as quantity 
in education.—Yours, &c., 


ERNEST NEWMAN. 
R. G. RANDALL. 
BERTRAND RUSSELL. 
Dora RUSSELL. 
SIEGFRIED SASSOON. 
H. G. WELLs. 
REBECCA WEST. 


VERA BRITTAIN. 

ROGER FRy. 

NorRMAN HAIRE. 

J. B. S. HALDANE. 
JULIAN HUXLEY. 

C. E. M. Joan. 

NAOMI MITCHISON. 

P. CHALMERS MITCHELL. 
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THE EDUCATION PROBLEM 


Sir,—Your lively correspondent Mr. Gould postulates 
that parents possess an ‘‘ elementary human right to have 
their children taught the faith to which they adhere.” Is 
there such a right? I suggest that parents may have the 
right to teach, but not the right to call upon others to 
teach for them. My parents held very rigidly to a form of 
Christianity which possessed no professional teachers, and 
they saw to my religious education so thoroughly that it 
took me many years to unlearn what they had instilled. 
They did not seem to care what I was taught at school—but 
if they had demanded as a right that their own tenets should 
be taught it would have been grossly unreasonable. I 
remember being taught the Church Catechism and regarding 
it as a humorous production in which my name was “ M or 
N,"’ and I was represented as having been made a Child of 
God in virtue of a ceremony which had not taken place. 
There seemed also, to my childish mind, something absurd 
about ordering myself lowly and reverently to pastors and 
masters who were to me merely myths. On the other hand, 
I remember gratefully the reading of fine passages from the 
Bible—read intelligently, which, unfortunately, is unusual. 

But while I think Mr. Gould makes too high a claim, 
I strongly deprecate the tone of those unbelievers who 
despise the intelligence of those who believe and of those 
believers who so confidently deal out damnation to those 
who disbelieve. A little Christian charity would harm 
neither set of disputants. The omniscience of asserter and 
denier alike is repugnant. And I think the denier should 
concede something to any considerable body of persons who 
are prepared to make some sacrifice in order that their 
children may be taught certain doctrines. Cromwell's 
immortal advice, ‘‘ Believe that you may be mistaken,” 
would be useful to all of us.—Yours, &c., 

SENEX. 


Sir,—May I add a few words to Mr. Henry M. Sayers’s 
eloquent plea for complete Democracy and Education? 

Perhaps it is not strange that Mr. Sayers—filled with 
Marxian urge—should fail to notice how carefully I tried 
to avoid any reference to the time-honoured view about 
educating children ‘‘ above their position.’’ My assertion 
was that they should not be educated into discontent with 
their occupations. The ‘idle rich’? should also not be 
educated in this manner so that they become dissatisfied 
with their lot—the monotonous social round—or they will 
be coming into the labour market in search of imaginative 
posts. 

The fact, however, remains that recently a literary 
weekly (EVERYMAN) has been deluged with letters from all 
over England in which young people state that they cannot 
tolerate monotonous occupations. Assuming the writers of 
these letters to be sincere—and there appears no reason to 
doubt them—what does Mr. Sayers propose to do about the 
matter? Being the results of a certain educational system, 
we have reason to assume that when this system is extended 
their number will increase. In this connection there is also 
the domestic servant problem. 

It would appear that Mr. Sayers has no faith in the 
time-honoured view that we should ‘‘ reverence our betters.” 
Mr. Bernard Shaw has tried to upset this view by urging 
that the Church Catechism should be withheld from us. 
However, we refuse to allow Mr. Shaw to prevent us from 
reverencing Mr. Shaw. 

Again, Mr. Sayers appears to possess so strong a belief 
in complete Democracy that he objects to my term 
‘“‘ specialized bureaucratic form of government.’’ Let him 
consider a case of vital importance such as the proposed 
Charing Cross Bridge Scheme and ponder upon the utility 
of submitting the proposals for the decision of the public. 
Since it appears that an efficient and practical town-planner 
needs about fifteen years—perhaps twenty with the aid of 
modern “‘ self-development ” education—of full-time study 
and practice to become a master of his job, what is the "se 
of asking the opinion of laymen on such questions? It mit 
be interesting to know if Mr. Sayers is aware of what 
happens to the water that gurgles joyously out of his bath. 

Since he believes in undiluted Democracy and Educa- 
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tion, perhaps he will explain why the United States Tariff 
Bill was passed in the face of protests from over one 
thousand prominent American economists. This, too, in a 
country where educational facilities are so great that (to 
quote Mr. Sayers) ‘‘ probably in no other country are such 
(educational) facilities greater.”’ I sincerely hope that Mr. 
Sayers does not wish to exclude the principles of Free Trade 
from his new educational system. If we accept his proposals 
we shall probably in the future have the older politicians, 
after an all-year sitting, recalling wistfully the days when 
Parliamentary Bills were passed in four months. I wonder 
why he appears to think that in his political Utopia everyone 
will agree on major points. 

However, the modern “ self-development’’ methods of 
education, which Mr. Sayers appears to have overlooked, are 
a different matter. I fail to see how a child who has had 
hardly any pedagogical restrictions in school, and who has 
been allowed to form his own views on morality and the 
rest of it, can be expected to fit himself into a monotonous 
occupation and an orthodox community. Indeed, it would 
appear that the slogan of these ultra-modern educationists 
is, ‘‘ Though books are very beautiful things, discontent, 
anarchy, promiscuity, and phallicism are more beautiful 
things still.’""—Yours, &c., JoHn W. Davies. 


‘* Avondale,’”? West Hermitage, Shrewsbury. 
June 2ist, 1930. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 
Sir,—Mr. Simon appears to regard the cause of unem- 
ployment and slack trade in Great Britain as, to a great 
extent, an unsolved mystery. May it not be due primarily 
to two factors—(a) concentration on the wrong kinds of 
work (I mean economically wrong in existing circum- 
stances), e.g., on coalmining and luxury cars, rather than 
on agriculture, building, and the amenities of life for the 
masses ; and (b) over-population in relation to the natural 
resources of the country? As an outsider, I am not qualified 
to discuss (a), and ignorance may have led me to choose 
quite wrong examples. But as regards (b), it must be 
obvious that the per capita wealth of any country 
depends on the amount of saleable goods which each worker 
can produce from his share of its natural resources, and if, 
in the existing state of world demand, the population is 
too large in proportion to the raw materials available, 
are not poverty and unemployment inevitable? The British 
nation has lived so long on the business of manufacturing 
certain goods for other countries, who have now learned 
to make these for themselves, that I do not see how the 
present population is to be maintained on the basis of the 
natural resources hitherto available, unless Britons discover 
some quite new services which they alone can render to the 
rest of mankind.—Yours, &c., 
12, Gladstone Street, 
Waterford (Irish Free State). 
June 24th, 1930. 


T. F. HARVEY JACOB. 


Srr,—Mr. E. D. Simon’s letter on this subject which 
was published in your issue of the 21st inst. is certainly an 
honest and straightforward communication. He disposes of 
Sir Oswald Mosley’s crudities, but candidly admits a lack 
of knowledge as to the causes of this ‘‘ great economic 
problem,’’ and suggests the appointment of a body of experts 
to deal with it. The trouble is that few people will agree 
on the composition of such a body. We are therefore thrown 
back on Parliament and the Government of the day as 
responsible for either accentuating this evil by their conduct 
or relieving it. Public opinion is reflected in Parliament ; 
therefore every person can contribute something towards 
the solution of the problem. My humble view is that pros- 
perous trade and employment are dependent on a number of 
causes both domestic and foreign. I believe the Govern- 
ment’s policy of lavish expenditure, gross mismanagement 
of the treatment of the National Debt, and the Prime 
Minister’s appeal to local authorities to ‘‘ press on with 
their schemes” are calculated to accentuate the evil. Ina 
letter it would be impossible to develop this argument, but 
perhaps you will allow me to state that to inculcate expen- 
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diture on local bodies leading to higher rates will not help 
general industry. There may be some useful and profitable 
work in which local authorities can engage, but they ought 
to be the best judges of that. To ask the nation to finance 
the projects means as a rule an increase in taxation, which 
is very high and undoubtedly is penalizing our great indus- 
tries. Retrenchment, then, in every direction, offers to my 
mind the best aid in helping to relieve this evil, and this 
applies to the whole world. It may sound odd to the ears 
of many people who have been stunned with the cry that 
lavish spending means increased employment. The effect 
of such a policy of retrenchment is necessarily slow in 
making its effects evident, but I venture to state that if the 
world was convinced. of its soundness and pursued it, the 
recovery would be rapid and far exceed our expectation.— 


Yours, &c., D. M. Mason. 
June 21st, 1930. 


ECCLESIASTICAL POLICY IN MALTA 


Srr,—Your correspondent ‘‘ Tournebroch2’’ must, I 
imagine, express the sentiments of many of his co- 
religionists when he protests against the action of the 
ecclesiastical authorities in Malta. Other considerations 
apart, the threat by the Archbishop to use the spiritual 
weapon of the ‘interdict’? against certain Catholics to 
secure an electoral victory, is the revival of a policy the 
frequent adoption of which by the medieval Popes was one 
of the factors which led up to the Reformation. 

The eminent Catholic historian, Monseigneur Barry, has 
a very informing passage on this point in his book ‘t The 
Papal Monarchy ’’; he writes as follows about the policy of 
Innocent I1., one of the greatest of the Popes :— 

‘““Never perhaps did any Pope illustrate more decisively 
the strength and weakness of Canon Law, which appealed 
to men’s fears while taking too little account of their affec- 
tions. Long spaces of interdict tempted them te view with 
growing indifference the services of religion, granted or 
withheld for reasons too often not so much spiritual as 
worldly and diplomatic. If Mass and Sacraments could thus 
be taken away, were not pious minds thrown back upon 
themselves, and might not the clergy be dispensed with?” 

This verdict of a Catholic historian on Papal policy is well 
worth consideration at the present moment.—Yours, &c., 
ARNOLD STEPHENS. 
13, Carminia Road, Balham, S.W. 


THE MALTESE AFFAIR 


Sir,—It seems odd that a practising Catholic should 
write a letter criticizing his Church to a non-, even an anti-, 
Catholic journal before his Church has issued its statement 
on the matter in dispute. 

Whoever ‘‘ Tournebroche "’ may be, he is no Catholic. 


—Yours, &c., ALEC. ROBERTSON. 
6, Campden Grove, W.8. 
June 20th, 1930. 


MILK FOR SCHOOL CHILDREN 


S1r,—In his article on ‘‘ The Village School’ Mr. 
Garratt says ‘‘ the writer is sufficiently optimistic to believe 
that within ten years every school child will have a glass 
of milk at eleven.”’ 

As a member of the East Suffolk Education Committee, I 
was greatly interested in the report of the experiments con- 
ducted by the Board of Education in certain areas regarding 
the effect of a ration of milk and skim milk and of biscuits 
and the wonderful results obtained by the use of both kinds 
of milk in increased growth and weight and intelligence 
and vitality of the children. 

I have endeavoured to get something done in this county, 
and a couple of weeks ago a small Sub-Committee ef the 
L.E.A. met a deputation from the National Farmers’ Union 
to go into the matter. 

We had certain details before us of what is being done 
now. In round figures we have about 240 Elementary 
Schools in the county. Out of these just over one hundred 
had feeding arrangements at eleven o’clock. I think only 
two had milk rations. Nearly twenty had Malted Milk, 
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which, however useful and palatable, does not give the 
same nutritive value for the money as fresh milk. Two or 
three had cocoa with milk clubs, and eighty had cocoa only 
without milk. 

I suggest that the cocoa only clubs are of very little 
value, and probably only have the same slight effect on 
growth and intelligence that the ration of biscuits has in 
the Board of Education experiments, and that our object 
should be to replace the cocoa by milk, though the cost at 
present might be a very little more. 

We are circularizing all Head Teachers, and the N.F.U. 
is circularizing all its members, and we are endeavouring 
to get local branches and members of the N.F.U. in direct 
touch with our Head Masters and Mistresses so that they 
can directly organize the distribution of milk to children 
in the morning at the cheapest possible cost to parents. One 
important item of cost is whether milk is served in bottles 
or direct from a farm in bulk. In bottles it is more expen- 
sive, and for agricultural labourers’ children we must study 
every farthing, and get it as cheap as possible so that the 
parents can afford it ; and I suggest that there is no objec- 
tion in rural areas to the milk being delivered to the school 
by a neighbouring farmer in bulk every morning. 

It was also addressing a Women’s Institute in a village 
last week, and I found that they seemed thoroughly satisfied 
at first with their present arrangement of cocoa without 
milk, though I convinced them in the end that it was of 
little value compared to fresh milk. What we have to do 
is to impress on all Education Authorities, teachers, and on 
all parents the enormous superiority of milk as a food for 
children, and the urgent necessity of providing it, and the 
utter uselessness of the cheap tinned skim-milk now used 
in such huge quantities. 

I think I am as keen as anyone on educational advance- 
ment, but, in view of the proved facts of the increasing 
physical deterioration of our people, if I was limited in 
expenditure (as the nation is limited to-day) I would sacri- 
fice everything, increased school age, Central Schools, &c., 
for the time being, in order to give every child in this 
country a ration of fresh milk at eleven o'clock. 

The modern tendency of diet was expressed in a slightly 
exaggerated form by Lord Cranworth in the debate in the 
House of Lords the other day when he stated that soon our 
people would exist on ‘tinned food, cigarettes, and 
aperients.’’—Yours, &c., P. C. Lortus. 


Reydon Covert, Southwold. 
June 23rd, 1930. 


WOLSEY 


S1r,—May I make a suggestion in these days when the 
great pageant at Ipswich is turning the thoughts of all 
lovers of England and her storied past back to the mighty 
Cardinal who died in our city of Leicester four hundred 
years ago? 

I feel it to be fitting that we should ask ourselves 
whether the occasion might not be marked by an earnest 
effort to discover where the dust of Wolsey lies to-day. The 
marble casket which he designed to hold his own remains 
is now, by a twist of Fate, the last resting-place of Nelson 
in St. Paul's Cathedral ; as for the Cardinal himself, it is 
almost certain that he rests in some unknown tomb within 
the walls of our ancient Abbey, over the way from the 
Abbey Meadow Mills where they make the apparel named 
after one who is, perhaps, the leading dignitary of the 
Church in all its long history. 

A year or two ago a section of the Abbey grounds was 
used as nursery gardens. To-day the whole area is being 
turned into a public park by our Corporation to whom the 
land has been presented by the Earl of Dysart. 

The moment, therefore, is most opportune for a piece of 
really expert archeological research to find out definitely 
where the Cardinal rests. It is a question which should 
deeply interest the First Commissioner of Works ; whatever 
his faults may be, Mr. George Lansbury is at least a keen 
Churchman.—yYours, &c., 

J. H. Morcom. 

Northridge, Kirby Muxloe, Leicester. 

June 21st, 1930. 
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LOITERING WITHOUT INTENT 


HE Gare Centrale in Antwerp is the centre-piece of 

a main boulevard. It was in this street that I met 

the young woman whose name I do not kuow and 
whom I shall never see again, who paid me the greatest 
compliment of my life and delivered to me, as a woman 
will, the hardest blow that I have lately received. 

For the benefit of my family and my descendants I 
should like it to be known that I have not, as a rule, 
looked through a glass lightly. My glasses, though not in 
themselves opaque, are generally emptied of a dark or 
brownish alcohol, for 1 have a liverish taste for old sherry 
and old ale. Certainly my very best friend, in his most 
expansive moments, could not accuse me of being touched 
by the fascinations of young women. Alone and very lonely 
in the streets of an unfriendly city, I have been known to 
keep, not a purity, not a modesty, but I think a little 
prudery, which is a legacy to me from my Puritan 
ancestors. 

But I could not resist the glance from her eyes. What 
could I do but take off my hat and say, ‘* Bon soir, made- 
moiselle ’’ and having said this, in some recognizable 
accent, and having been greeted, in the prettiest voice, 
with a ** Bon soir, m’sieu,’? what could I do, what could 
any man do, but call his French primer to his aid and add, 
** Voulez-vous avoir une boisson, mademoiselle ’ ? 

With the possible exception of the postmistress I once 
met in a village in Lower Silesia, I truly believe that she 
was the most beautiful girl that I have ever seen. She 
was beautiful in the youth of beauty, a child for love, too 
lovely to remember contentedly. She had also an authority 
beyond her years, authority enough to persuade me into 
an abomination of desolation, an empty dance hall. The 
poor girl thought that she had found a partner for the 
evening—and when I told her that I could no more dance 
than play the flute, that I could no more pipe than call 
the tune, she was so brave in her disappointment. She 
drank a weak glass of vermouth with an air and said—for 
she spoke my language without the aid of Chardenal—* I 
see with my eyes that you are a good English gentleman.”’ 

This was a little boast of feminine intuition. Women 
are apt to be vain of that pretended faculty of theirs, but 
there is little ground for vanity, for they are most often 
intuitively wrong. I am certainly far from good. I could 
not possibly lay a valid claim to being a gentleman. She 
was right in one guess only. I am an Englishman, and, 
despite any temptations put before me, propose to 
remain one. 

We sat and drank our vermouth. She told me her short 
life story, how she was born in Nancy, how she was a tiny 
child when the war broke out, how her father was killed, 
and how she came to Brussels “‘ for the business.”? I never 
gathered what “* les affaires ’’? were, but I suspect that they 
were in the millinery department. She opened her handbag 
and showed me a photograph of her sister, who was coming 
to join her in a few days, to take up an appointment as 
manicurist in a fashionable shop in the Boulevard Adolph 
Max. ‘* And for myself, monsieur, though I live in Brusssls 
I come here, always to Anvers for my amusement.” 

What amusement could I offer this child of grace 
whom Botticelli never had the chance to put wings to, this 
child who saw such humbug with her eyes, which at the 
moment I thought were the most endearing I had ever 
looked into? 

We had one more glass of the innocuous liquor, and, 
gazing into that face, I dreamt for the moment of all the 
things that have been fragrant in my life, and was tempted 
to plant this slip of beauty amongst them. 
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Her lips would have made any deity lonely on his 
golden throne, her face, childish and unlined, would have 
made any man want to steal kisses from her eyelashes. 
It was as much as I could do to stop myself from breaking 
my promise (to the golden throne) never to fall in love 
again—for in her smile there were the two things I have 
sought and sometimes surprisingly found, for the mere 
asking for them—tenderness and humour. And she offered 
them to me, and I, like the silly Lutheran I am, rejected 
the gift. 

I forgot to point my compliment (which was only that 
I was a good English gentleman, which I am not). And 
my blow? 

We spent an hour or two together, and the time came 
when she had to catch her train back to Brussels. We 
loitered and missed it and, to wait comfortably for the next 
one, again we went to spend our time in shelter, this time 
over a cup of coffee. She held her hands out to me and 
held my hand. When we did at last reach the station she 
said: ** You are alone, mon chérie, come and see me in 
Brussels. We cannot part like this.” 

And. being for the first time in my life as stupid as 
only a good English gentleman can be, I said, like a fool : 
** 1 don’t want to know where you live. This is the last 
time that I shall ever be in Belgium.” 

She laughed (as from a bank of violets) and said: 
** Quel dommage,’’ and kissed me on both cheeks. 

Still holding me in her arms, she added: ‘* My dear, 
it is perhaps as well; I am already in love with an old man 
in Brussels who is very good to me. He will be as much 
as forty-one next birthday.” 

J. B. STERNDALE BENNETT. 


FROM ADRIANOPOLE TO 
CONSTANTINOPOLE 


{Professor Arnold J. Toynbee was accompanied on the 
first part of his recent travels by his schoolboy son, 
who contributes the following sketch.—Epiror, 
NATION. ] 


E left Adrianople, and, looking back, saw the 

Selim, with its minarets crowning the beautiful, 

once prosperous city and its ruins. Before us the 
brown expanse of Turkey in Europe spread out in great 
undulating waves, with not a tree to be seen, but only the 
brown, parched grass and the dusty cart track which was 
the road to Constantinople. In a shallow valley between 
two ridges was a little wooden hut, in front of which stood 
the khaki figure of a Turkish soldier. As we approached 
he stopped us, unslung his rifle, and came up to the car, 
with his small dark face and képi. In silence he looked at 
our passports. He returned them and saluted, and we 
went on under the burning sun and the blue sky. 

We came to Havsa, a little village in the middle of the 
waste. There was a great ruined stone arch, where I 
suppose the old Roman highway must have run. We 
bought a water melon and went on again. 

When we came to the crest of a rise we saw, some 
miles away, Lule Burgas. It was like an ancient town, 
built of stone and all close together, with no outlying 
houses. We went to the station : the railway was following 
a shallow valley and was two miles from the town. We 
returned to Lule Burgas and drove up the cobbled main 
street to find somewhere to have lunch. We had it in a 
little shop with two huge pictures of Mustapha Kemal on 
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the wall and Turkish foods. Then out again into the street, 
with its little shops and children and ox carts. Soon Lule 
Burgas disappeared behind a rise, and we went on through 
the waste towards Chorlu. I should not think all this 
country has altered very much since the Balkan War. One 
could easily imagine the crackle of rifle fire in the brown 
hills round the town, and the sentries at night on the ridges; 
the wild Bulgars from the maze of mountains to the north 
and the Turkish soldiers slowly falling back. 

As we topped a rise we saw some miles away what we 
took to be Chorlu. On getting nearer we saw it was the 
ruins of a Roman town. We crossed an old Turkish bridge. 
Chorlu was fifteen miles further on. The track ran beside 
the remains of an old highroad. There was nothing left 
but the ditches on either side and now and then heaps of 
road metal with the grass growing on them. It ran per- 
fectly straight over the swells and ridges, and was quite 
forty feet wide. I suppose it must have been a Turkish 
military road left derelict when the railway was built. 

About an hour later we came to a wide, shallow derry, 
and there several miles away on the heights on the farther 
side was Chorlu. The railway we could see running along 
the derry and the station between us and the town. We 
crossed the dry bed of a stream and came to the station. 
A chauffeur was to have been waiting there to take the 
car across a Turkish military zone to Constantinople, for 
we were not allowed to drive through it. He had not 
arrived yet. We went up to the little town two miles away. 
We got a telegram at the telegraph office and went down 
again to the station. Here there was an engine moving 
up and down the line, some trucks and some Turkish 
soldiers. The Simplon Orient Express, splendid with its 
long blue wagons-lits and its engine belching forth black 
smoke, arrived from Constantinople, stopped, and went on 
again. Then we had to settle down to a long wait at the 
station, for the chauffeur was arriving from Constantinople 
at one o’clock next morning, and our train came in at four. 

We took towels, crossed the line, and walked down to 
the dry river bed. We found a pool a foot or two deep and 
full of frogs, but with a wonderful sand bottom. There 
we bathed as best we could. Just as we were coming out 
a herd of horses came along feeding on the rough grass. 
They stood in the water for a little and then trotted on. 
We went back to the station just as the sun set behind the 
other side of the derry. 

There was a full moon, and as we walked up to the 
town we could see everything quite clearly. We found a 
restaurant. It was quite large and rather empty, with a 
few Turkish officers dining. At the end of the room was 
a platform, on which some women were singing and play- 
ing. They sang in the Oriental way, and their curious 
nasal wailing as they droned queer Turkish songs had a 
certain charm of its own. After dinner we walked down 
to the station again. 

We decided to sleep on rugs by the side of the line. 
The ground was covered with small shoots of thorn, and 
so I decided to spend the night on a pile of sleepers. At 
sunset it had become quite cold, but it was a wonderfully 
clear night. As I lay on the sleepers I could hear the creak- 
ing of an ox cart somewhere in the distance, and the 
soldiers talking in the station, and sometimes the slow 
footsteps of a sentry farther up the line. A great shepherd 
dog, which belonged to the porter, sat by to guard us. 

A car drew up at the station, and then another, and 
people were talking and laughing and walking up and down. 
Then, far up the derry, I saw the lights of a train. It 
stopped about a mile up the line, whistled, and came on 
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again. It came slowly into the station and stopped. One 
could see sleepy people sitting in their seats in the third- 
class carriages and the wagons-lits with the blinds down 
and no lights showing. Clouds of steam hissed upwards 
from the engine into the dark sky. Then whistles sounded ; 
the train slowly began to move, and, gathering speed, slid 
out of the station and disappeared into the night. 

About half-past three I was so cold that I had to walk 
up and down the line to keep warm. The porter told us 
that the train would be half an hour late, and would not 
arrive till half-past four. Far up the derry to the eastward 
the dawn began to break, the soldiers stood with their 
rifles, a few people began to arrive. Half-past four went 
by, and the train did not come. We stood beside the lines 
and waited. At a quarter to five we heard a whistle in the 
distance, and soon the train swung round the curve. The 
engine looked black against the pale dawn sky, and its 
headlight was still shining. We climbed up with our rugs 
into one of the carriages. The corridor was crowded, and 
all the compartments were full except one, which was 
locked. A whistle sounded, and we slowly started to move. 
We glided out of the station and soon lost sight of Chorlu 
as we went round a curve in the line. 

A policeman, with a smart blue-grey uniform and 
‘* Edirne ’”’ on the shoulders of his tunic and a grim- 
looking revolver at his belt, came along the corridor. He 
unlocked the locked compartment, went in, and locked it 
again. 

We managed to get seats. Soon the sun rose, and it 
was warmer. We were running along the derry, and it 
was now full daylight. We stopped at a station and then 
went on to the next. Here we stopped a long time, changed 
engines, and went back to the station before. Then we 
went on again. 

We went to the restaurant car and breakfasted as we 
sped through the military zone. The country was now much 
more hilly and covered with little bushes and the same 
brown grass as at Chorlu. The railway was full of sharp 
bends and steep gradients. At one station where we stopped 
we saw several camels. 

We passed Chatalja, the limit of the Bulgarian advance 
in 1912. The lines of Chatalja were the Torres Vedras of 
Turkey and the last line of fortifications guarding Constan- 
tinople itself. We soon came to a great salt water lagoon, 
and ran along the edge of it. We cut across a bit of land 
and came to another. Beyond this we could see the bright 
blue of the Sea of Marmora, and presently we came close 
to the shore and ran along the coast. There were many 
villas and little watering places all along. Soon we could 
just faintly see the mountains on the other side of the Sea 
of Marmora above Ismid and Brusa. The coast of Asia 
grew more distinct, and we began to go through the 
suburbs of Constantinople. We passed several stations and 
trains crowded with people, and turned away from the 
coast for a little. Suddenly we swung round a curve and 
saw before us the entrance to the Bosphorus and the Asiatic 
shore and Scutari and the Seraglio Point and the shipping. 
We saw the fortress of the golden gate on our left, and a 
moment later passed through the old walls of Constan- 
tinople. On our right was the old sea wall, and through 
the gaps in it we could see the Marmora. On the other 
side, up above us, were the houses and mosques of Stambul. 
Then we swung right round, saw between sheds and ware- 
houses the masts and funnels of ships in the Golden Horn, 
and drew up in the Sircedgi Station. 


A. H. R. Toynsee. 


June 28, 1930 


LONDON 


WRITTEN somewhat large am I, 
Haply you have heard of me; 
Throned on Tumult, set on high, 
Robed in mist and masonry. 
Haply you have heard my name; 
London has a magic sound; 
London with her eyes of flame 
Overhead and underground : 


London haggard, starved, and grey; 
London with her gauds and might ; 
London bellowing through the day; 
London glaring at the night. 
Tropics, snows, Antipodes, 
Cross the world and up and down, 
Not a British heart o’er-seas 
But sometimes longs for London Town. 


In my parks the idle hour 

Decks with flowers the children’s hair. 
Brooding yonder stands the Tower. 

You will find my childhood there. 
Caring nought for then or now, 

Enthroned, I speak of many things, 
Modernity upon my brow; 

Beneath my feet the dust of kings. 


Wind-stung traffic of the seas 
Brings me many a name and race; 
The fashions of the centuries, 
Expressions fleeting o’er my face. 
The thunder of the to and fro, 
My pulse that throbs, my heart that beats ; 
The millions who jostling go, 
The life-blood in my veins—the streets. 


Falls a spell at eventide; 

Twilight birdlike drops to nest; 
When great fiery leopards glide 

With red dragons through the West. 
Sunset for a moment charms 

Turmoil; and the sons of men 
Are as children in my arms; 

For I am a woman then. 


I am high Ambition’s wings; 

I, who laugh, so men may learn. 
Merchant princes, Combine kings ; 

Make them, break them, in their turn. 
Wealth, put on your jewels rare; 

Dance with me in courtly dress. 
Poverty had best beware. 

I am Death—and Loneliness. 


Old I am, and mad, and grim; 
Young as Youth; a damsel fair; 
Soaring with the Seraphim; 
Chained with Satan in Despair. 
Crave you love, or seek you pelf? 
Warm you at my golden fire. 
Lover, come within My Self 
To the forge of all desire. 


Fane and turret, cloistered rose; 

Dome and tomb and mouldering hall; 
Hidden Squares in stark repose; 

Little bits of London Wall; 
Memories at which I kneel 

Returning to the Past my thanks; 
And through my heart a sword of steel : 

The old grey Thames with rusted banks. 


Men call me Queen of Earth and sea, 
Out-glittering Greece, more proud than Rome ; 
But, though I’m cruel as can be, 
My exiled wanderers call me *‘ Home.”’ 


Frank Hupson. 
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PLAYS AND PICTURES 


Bach Cantata Club, St. Margaret’s, Westminster. 


EETINGS of the Bach Cantata Club ended for the 
M eeason (until the autumn) with a concert at 

St. Margaret’s, Westminster, on June 17th. The 
season, from the point of view of the audience, at any rate, 
has been a most successful one, and many of the concerts 
have been enlightening as well as pleasurable. The Club 
does not limit its activities to lesser known works of the 
composer, but many things have been heard during the 
season which are heard far too rarely; among them being 
delightful compositions which lie outside the scope of the 
recitalist on the one hand and the orchestral conductor on 
the other. At the last concert, Mr. Charles Kennedy Scott 
infused much more dynamic energy into his choir than, 
for instance, in the St. Matthew Passion, which was given 
in November. There was a consequent gain in unity which 
was most marked, particularly in the motet ‘* Jesu, Meine 
Freude.’’ Another of the delights of the evening was the 
A major Violin Sonata, which Jelly d’Aranyi and Frederic 
Jackson played most happily. On this occasion, at any 
rate, there was undoubted gain in the use of the harpsi- 
chord, and listening to this sonata it was easy to under- 
stand the annoyance of such musicians as Mr. Arnold 
Dolmetsch with those performers who use modern instru- 
ments rather than those for which the earlier composers 
wrote. 


A Season of Ballet, Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith. 


Madame Karsavina has rarely, if ever, danced better 
than at present, and on that account alone the Lyric 
Theatre, Hammersmith, is well worth a visit. (This week 
she revives ‘* Le Spectre de la Rose.”) |The Rambert 
Dancers, who support her, are a highly efficient and well- 
trained group of young performers; one in particular, Mr. 
Harold Turner, being a dancer of exceptional promise. At 
present he is best in simple and vigorous parts, and has 
not quite the subtlety and romanticism demanded by * Les 
Sylphides,’’ for example. But of his technical ability there 
can be no question. Mr, Frederick Ashton is not only an 
elegant dancer, but a choreographer of real taste and inven- 
tion. His deft arrangement (slightly influenced by Lam- 
branzi) of Warlock’s ‘* Caprio] Suite,”? was the most in- 
teresting piece of design in the evening, and showed us that 
we have in England not only an excellent nucleus for a 
ballet company when the time (or the patron) arrives, but 
artists capable of supplying the material. 


Sotheby’s. 


The spirits certainly seem to come when Messrs 
Sotheby call for them. The number of unique books and 
autographs for sale on July Ist and 2nd is bewildering, and 
the cataloguer is able to multiply such phrases as * one of 
the finest Coleridge letters ever offered for sale,’’ ** one of 
the finest collections of Sheridan manuscripts ever offered 
for sale.”? Keats is there with ** an inscribed copy of special 
importance ’’—his ** Poems,’’ 1817, given to G. F. Mathew. 
On July 7th autograph manuscripts of Tennyson, meriting 
similar expressions or even the style of the immortal George 
Robins, come up. The purchasers must be content with 
the manuscripts : for ‘* the copyright of all material whether 
published or unpublished is reserved.’? The items include 
the fantastically precocious ** Devil and the Lady ”’ recently 
added to Tennyson’s published works, a draft of ** The 
Princess,’’ ‘* Vivien,’’ ** Aylmer’s Field,’? and one or two 
of the less alluring dramatic compositions. 


Art Exhibitions. 


Four exhibitions of interest which have opened recently 
are at Messrs. Tooth’s, the Independent Gallery, the St. 
George’s Gallery, and the Twenty-One Gallery (Mill Street, 
Conduit Street). Messrs. Tooth are showing drawings by 
French Masters of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, 
including such masters as Boudin and Courbet, but con- 
sisting mainly of the Post-Impressionists, Cézanne, Renoir, 
Toulouse-Lautrec, Monet, Degas, Berthe Morisot, Seurat, 
Sisley, and Van Gogh, as well as living painters such as 
Picasso, Matisse, de Segonzac, and the sculptor Maillol. The 
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Loan Exhibition of nineteenth and twentieth-century French 
Painting at the Independent Gallery covers more or less 
the same ground, and contains some extremely good 
examples such as the important ‘* Baigneuses,’? by Cézanne, 
a fine Courbet landscape, a beautiful ‘‘ Etude pour ‘ La 
Grande Jatte,’ ’’ by Seurat, a ‘‘ Hampton Court ”’ land- 
scape by Sisley, and two very good Bonnard landscapes, of 
which ‘*‘ Paysage Normand ” is one of the finest we have 
seen. Georges Roualt, whose exhibition at the St. George’s 
Gallery is his first in England, is a painter of tremendous 
force and originality whose work, recalling sometimes 
Pompeian portraits, more often medizeval stained glass, 
cannot but impress, even if it does not appeal to everyone. 
Roualt looks at the world with a scornful, and rather male- 
volent eye, but there is no doubt of his sincerity. At the 
Twenty-One Gallery the Senefelder Club is holding its 
twentieth annual exhibition of Lithographs by Modern 
Artists. If there is nothing very remarkable here, there is 
a good deal of pleasing and conscientious work; one of 
the most interesting things is a study by the sculptor 
Archipenko. 


“The Beaux’ Stratagem,” Royalty Theatre. 


Those who saw Miss Edith Evans in this play at the 
Lyric, Hammersmith, will rejoice in the opportunity of 
seeing her again, ably supported by Mr. Godfrey Tearle 
and Mr. Miles Malleson. Others have a new treat in store. 


‘* All Quiet on the Western Front,’’ Marble Arch. 

The film rather replaces than represents the book. It 
may be a mechanical triumph, but the noises heard are 
often distractingly unnatural, and at times no noise at all 
is provided when (as, for instance, heavy rain deluges the 
street outside the billet windows) it was expected. Indeed, 
the picture falls between a photographic and phonographic 
record, and a bold, imaginative impression of war. The 
hand-to-hand fighting is displayed with intensity, and one 
very accurate barrage is put down. 


Flying at Hendon. 


A R.A.F. display at Hendon is announced for June 
28th. Flying will begin at noon, and continue until 6 p.m. 
The Air Ministry has agreed to exhibit one of the Schneider 
Trophy high-speed ’planes, but it cannot be flown as there 
is no suitable stretch of water available. 

* * * 

Things to see and hear in the coming week :— 
Friday, June 27th.— 

‘* Annajanska: The Bolshevik Empress,’ by Mr. 

Bernard Shaw, and Tchehow’s ‘* The Tragedian,’’ at 

the Grafton Theatre. 

Tennyson’s ‘* Becket,’? at Caxton Hall. 

Saturday, June 28th.— 

Royal Air Force Display, Hendon, noon. 

Dance to Song, by the League Dancers and the League 

of Arts’ Choir, Hyde Park, 8 and 7. 

National Girls’ Clubs Rally, Royal Albert Hall, 3. 

Madame Levinskaya’s pupils, Wigmore Hall, 3. 
Sunday, June 29th.— 

The Archbishop of York’s Broadcast Service from York 

Minster. 

Mr. J. A. Hobson, on ** New Thoughts on Democracy,” 

Conway Hall, 11. 

Monday, June 30th.— 

‘© The Swan,”? by Ferene Molnar, at St. James’s. 

‘‘ The Founder Saints of Great Britain,’? at Caxton 

Hall. 

Guelda Waller and Vera Maconochie, in Song Pictures, 

£olian Hall, 8.15. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, on ‘* The Lambeth 

Conference,’’ the Wireless, 9-25. 

Wednesday, July 2nd.— 

English adaptation of Sacha Guitry’s ‘‘ Désiré,” at 

the New. 

** §.S. Tenacity,’? by M. Charles Vildrac, at the Arts. 

Sir Francis Newbolt, on ‘‘ The Royal Academy,” the 

Wireless, 9.15. 

Thursday, July 3rd.— 
** Lady Windermere’s Fan,” at the Everyman. 
Omicron. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 
ANTI-BABEL 


ROCRASTINATING, hearty, rough and ready, the 
a race goes on its way, and accepts the balance- 

sheet of its condition in a generally amiable mood. 
Reformers are occasionally successful in attracting its 
attention towards some aspect of its inefficiency and want 
of logic. At present the main object is to assure humanity 
that it is incorrect to conduct a discussion of right and 
wrong in terms of bows and arrows or bullets and bayonets 
or torpedoes and minefields. Let us understand one 
another: a quiet, courteous, impartial Conference. No 
sooner has the oracle spoken than up jump another set of 
reformers, the philologists, who point out that before we 
can do that we must disconnect ourselves from our old illu- 
sion of being able to speak our meaning, must rationalize our 
language. Sir Richard Paget, for instance, who the other 
day produced a remarkable volume on ‘‘ Human Speech,”’ 
now adds a pamphlet to the ‘* To-day and To-morrow ”’ 
Series, entitled ** Babel, or the Past, Present, and Future 
of Human Speech ” (Kegan Paul, 2s. 6d.). He begins by 
calling language ‘* hedgerow words—for there are no 
others ’’; declares that, as man has successfully trained 
other wild growths, so he ought to cultivate and civilize 
these outlandish terms; and requests us to spend a few 
moments on the actual source of our deplorable utterances. 


* * * 


The first thing on which he insists is that we must 
consider primarily not the sounds of speech, but ‘“ the 
gestures and muscular adjustments which produce them.” 
The whole affair is, it must be admitted, sadly uncivilized, 
and our ears are at length exposed as impostors. He that 
hath ears to hear is a myth; when man originally desired 
to impart his emotions by blowing air through his vocal 
cavities while he made a variety of movements with his 
tongue, lips, and other organs of speech, he was giving a 
gestural performance. In time, the sounds he produced 
became recognizable in their meanings without close atten- 
tion to his mouthings; the telephone was duly contrived; 
** in other words, we lip-read by ear.’”? Hence, deaf persons 
are nearer the aim and concept of Nature than the rest of 
those who, like the late Charles Lamb, are not ** destitute 
of those exterior twin appendages, hanging ornaments, and 
(architecturally speaking) handsome volutes to the human 
eapital.”? Television might, with a little luck, have pre- 
ceded telephony for distant conversations. 


* * * 


But no. Sir Richard is not really unenthusiastic about 
ears. Proceeding with his thoughts on primitive self- 
expression, he indicates the disadvantages of combined 
body-gesture and mouth-gesture—the hands and mouth of 
the performer were both kept busy—and the advantages— 
the speech ‘* could be recognized by hearing or by sight.’’ 
Manual labour must have reduced the ** sawing of the air ”’ 
to a school and stage exercise, and the tongue and lips had 
to carry on mainly unassisted. They still had to appear 
in pantomime. Let us suppose an early Sussex farmer 
about to scale Chanctonbury with a lamb under one arm 
and his dinner under the other. He wishes to explain to 
his wives that he is going up. Sir Richard declares that, in 
this predicament, he “ raises the tip of his tongue to touch 
the roof of his mouth, as if pointing up to the sky.’”? His 


simultaneous grunt (which, experimenting as Sir Richard 
advises, I find a little hard to evolve simultaneously with 


the tongue-token) is the Al of Altus in Latin; and from this 
notion Sir Richard works his way philologically up Alps 
and Andes and Ararat, to Himalaya and to Himmel. Now, 
the reader says, with what remarkable tongues the Almighty 
has endowed his creature. Alas, not so remarkable for 
pantomime language; for they are limited to speech- 
gestures in ** two dimensions—fore and aft, and up and 
down,”’ since lateral exercises make ‘* no audible effect-”’ 
And also, one man (or woman), one tongue. Here appears, 
like the goblin in Paradise, the scoundrel Homophone. 


* * * 


Generally, then, Sir Richard maintains and instances 
the gesture theory of human speech, attributing it to Plato, 
and rediscovering it in 1862 in some papers by Dr. J. Rae 
of Honolulu, in ‘* The Polynesian,’? who found no sup- 
porters directly, but was followed by A. R. Wallace, 
examining modern English for pantomimic gesture, in 1895. 
He warns us ** that this gesture theory of speech is not yet 
accepted by orthodox linguists and philologists,’? indeed, 
that he is a sort of outlaw. But how stands the matter, 
relatively to his unorthodoxy, of the hedge-word on which 
we all so unsuspiciously rely? We arrive (towards the end 
of his little book) at the chapter ‘* To-day.”’ It is a speci- 
men of the criticism of our language which might be ex- 
tended prodigiously. Sir Richard prefers it ‘* as a system 
of symbolizing thought ” to French and German, but taxes 
it with one or two of its barbarisms. Why not take advan- 
tage to the full of the word which can be either verb, 
adjective, noun, or adverb without change of a letter? 
Why ‘“* square the circle”? and not ‘* oblong a tool ’’? 
Why ‘“* good, better,’? and not *‘ good, gooder’?? Why’ 
no distinct word for *‘ he or she”? Why our present 
orthography—this untruthful convention ? 


* * * 


In the final passage, ‘‘ To-morrow,”’ Sir Richard pro- 
ceeds to the anti-Babel. We must be sons of reason, even 
in matters of speech; what is speech, what has he proved it 
to us to be, except a mere ‘* form of pantomimic symbol for 
man’s thoughts—and a very rude and imperfect one at 
that ’?? Let us begin to suspect it of its low origin, and 
doubtful guilty courses; he is not going to tell us that 
the hedge-word can be exterminated, but at least let us 
cull and transplant. 

‘* Graft, Meliboeus, thy pear-trees now ; put in order thy 

vineyards.” 
The New English Dictionary is gothick. Its dimensions 
deceive. We want, Sir Richard assures us that we want, 
scientific new words; he points out ‘‘ that several thousand 
monosyllables which can be made out of our English vowels 
and consonants are not yet used in English speech.” I 
see the verses of the future :-— 


‘**Go ab, or ag, the iv remains, 
Ob chance controls electric trains.”’ 


But Sir Richard pronounces sentence on the “ s ”? to which 
I am clinging—*‘ an undesirable sound.’”? Among his far- 
spreading reforms, that would be only a trifling point in 
a by-law. Blossom in a hedge would be out of sight and 
out of mind; music with her silver sound would be left 
to the ghosts. But, at all events, we must brush off the 
clown, and—what were those builders doing? 


Epmunp BLUNDEN. 
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REVIEWS 


G. M. HOPKINS 


Gerard Manley Hopkins. By G. F. LAHEY, S.J. 


sity Press. 7s, 6d.) 


WHEN Father Gerard Hopkins died at Dublin, in 1889, of a 
fever he made little fight against, few can have realized 
his strength and importance as a poet, or how grievous a 
loss was inflicted on letters by his premature death. He 
had published no book. Fortunately the bulk of his work 
was in the discretion of his devoted friend Dr. Robert 
Bridges, and the trust was splendidly honoured. In the early 
nineties Dr. Bridges wrote for the eighth volume of ‘‘ Poets 
and Poetry of the Nineteenth Century ’’ a concise memoir of 
Hopkins, with a selection from the more immediately attrac- 
tive poems ; and the interest thus roused was rewarded in 
1918 by the ‘‘ lov’d legacy ’’ itself, edited by the same hand 
with minute care and exquisite taste. Incidental writings, 
such as the letters from Hopkins printed by Mr. Champneys 
in his Life of Coventry Patmore, had prepared us for a 
man of arresting stature. And many who knew these 
things must deeply have desired to know more about him. 
Gerard Hopkins is not everybody’s poet, but those he 
wins must always hold him in peculiar affection. For him 
they would willingly sacrifice many a more trumpeted 
writer. To them, therefore, this first attempt to write his 
life is of signal importance. They must not expect too 
much, but they are unlikely to be disappointed. Father 
Lahey, with unnecessary modesty, calls his work a ‘' little 
study.’’ It is much more than that. It is the right kind 
of book, skilfully planned, excellently written, informed 
with sympathetic understanding for the fineness and nobility 
ofthe man. Asa prelude to a full biography it could hardly 
be bettered. Our hope is that it is but a prelude. The 
letters to Dr. Bridges have not yet been published. There 
are further letters to Patmore that might have been printed 
here ; they were no doubt omitted because they would have 
overweighted one part of the book. The diaries from which 
we are given a few notable extracts should be printed in 
full, even if ‘‘ that’s telling secrets’’; and these welcome 
examples of the poet’s prose—essentially the prose of a poet 
—especially the richly coloured and individually patterned 
transcriptions of cloud effects, call out for their companions. 
But Father Lahey gives much new information to be 
pondered as background to the poems. The poet’s parents 
and the schooldays at Highgate begin to grow real. In the 
strange and meditative boy who delighted in painting and 
music, and shrank from ugliness, who wrote verses almost 
lavishly sensuous yet fulfilled astonishing acts of self-denial, 
the man is foreshadowed, and the poet’s strife. The Oxford 
years—he went up to Balliol in 1863 in his twentieth year— 
also emerge more clearly. Their tone, friendships, religious 
bent, and, above all, the steps leading to his conversion from 
the doctrines of Pusey to the Roman Catholic faith, are 
admirably suggested. The letters to Newman are here, and 
those H. P. Liddon wrote to the poet, affectionately begging 
him to pause. There are also certain unpublished poems 
bearing on the crisis. But from the time Hopkins joined 
the Jesuits, in 1868, to his appointment in 1884 to the Chair 
of Greek in the languishing Royal University of Ireland, his 
life is told in bare outline only. The friendships with 
Patmore (who was unable to appreciate his poetry) and 
R. W. Dixon are indeed partially explored ; we learn where 
Hopkins worked, studied, and lectured ; but that is nearly 
all. Since ‘tthe diaries begun at Oxford were ever after- 
wards continued,’’ we cannot but feel that Father Lahey’s 
chapter entitled ‘‘The Man” is inadequate, and, in the 
light of many a poem and certain passages in Dr. Bridges’s 
memoir, controversial in its conclusions: We are asked to 
believe that 
“the celebrated ‘terrible’ sonnets are only terrible in the 
same way that the beauty of Jesus Christ is terrible. Only 
the strong pinions of an eagle can realize the cherished 
happiness of such suffering. It is a place where Golgotha 
and Thabor meet. Read in this light his poems cease to 
be tragic.” 
The subject is too difficult to be entered into here. We can 
only suggest that the intense anguish of these sonnets is 
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not of that kind. Gerard Hopkins’s faith was truly an 
essential condition of his poetry, but the startling awareness 
of his leashed senses was almost as important. His mind 
was a battle-ground. 

Two of the best chapters in Father Lahey’s book are 
devoted to an enlightening analysis of the poet's difficult 
metrical theories and an appreciation of his poetry. Here 
the enthusiast speaks; and even though his praise be 
tempered, speaks too boldly. There is little doubt that cer- 
tain of the technical refinements attempted by Hopkins 
injured rather than helped his work. But everything written 
by this ‘‘ counter, original, . . . strange’ poet is of living 
interest ; his very failures, never small or unworthy, are 
worth more than orthodox successes. He has already influ- 
enced this generation, and for good, but as a model he is 
likely to prove dangerous. In poetry not every sojourn in 
the Wilderness leads to the City of God. Wings are needed, 
and Gerard Hopkins had them. C. COLLEER ABBOTT. 


HARVEST HOME 
A History of the British Army. By the Hon. J. W. FORTESCUE. 

Vol. XIII.—1852-1870, With volume of Maps. (Macmikan. 

40s.) 

WE are all proud of Sir John Fortescue. Quite unobtrusively 
he has brought a very great work to completion. Thirty 
vears ago he set out to write the history of the British Army 
single-handed ; and surely the Army itself never marched 
bravelier upon a more forlorn hope. For he had eight 
hundred years to cover, and only one pair of hands to do 
it with. (That, of course, is the way true history is written ; 
since syndicates of massed contributors rarely produce more 
than a mere encyclopedia.) Vast tracts of ‘* never-never 
land’? lay in his path quite unexplored; and even the 
regions known to science were whitened with the bones of 
earlier and, in most cases, wholly unsatisfactory travellers. 
In 1899 he was with Marlborough ; in 1906 he went to war 
against the French Revolution; the outbreak of another 
European war overtook him in the Peninsula ; and here he 
is, in 1930, with his flag proudly planted on Sebastopol. One 
can only raise a little shako on a timid bayonet and cheer 
him to the echo. 

What an achievement! He has written the history of 
scores and dozens of campaigns that had no historians—or 
(worse still) bad historians. Toiling indomitably in the 
vast refuse-heaps of departmental records, he has extracted 
a narrative that is invariably lucid and adorned it with his 
shapely prose. The book is one of the very few enduring 
achievements of our generation ; and most of us are quite 
blissfully unaware of its existence. That, of course, is not 
the least English thing about it. What other country would 
have left the writing of its most national history to private 
enterprise, to a system which has rewarded the author with 
an average weekly remuneration, as Sir John once con- 
fessed, of something under fourteen shillings? Outrageous 
fortune, which provides affluence for half a dozen third-rate 
novelists and a Trade Union for dustmen, leaves the historian 
of the British Army calculating ruefully that ‘tI should 
have done better for myself, financially, if, instead of devot- 
ing over twenty years of intense labour to this book, I had 
served for the same period as a private of the infantry of 
the line.’’ Yet I suspect that he is content. Not that the 
circumstance gives the rest of us any right to contentment. 
Is there no public means of saying ‘‘ Thank you,’’ for this 
astonishing achievement? And in the thanks we should 
include ‘‘ one very near to me who vows that the History 
of the British Army must and shall be completed to the 
vear 1870, and is toiling strenuously to enable that vow to 
be fulfilled.”’ For Lady Fortescue has us all in her debt. 

Courage, which is the outstanding feature of the whole 
performance, is still conspicuous in its final instalment. 
Think of the steady nerve required to tackle the Crimea 
and the Indian Mutiny, to say nothing of sideshows in 
Persia, China, Abyssinia, and New Zealand, in the last lap 
of this interminable race. But there they are, expounded 
with Sir John’s accustomed clarity. His opinions have lost 
none of their emphasis; his prose pictures are as vivid 
and his maps as accurate as ever. There is one change in 
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those, though. For Mr. Cribb, whose admirable cartography 
had guided us for so long, fell out of the race a few yards 
before the finish, deserving every word of Sir John’s tribute 
to him. (May I add mine? Without his perfect guidance I 
could scarcely have found my way with a Spanish staff- 
map, that gaily forgets to mark the railway-station, from 
Talavera to the brook and through the olives to the bare 
shoulder of the hill from which Wellesley watched the 
fighting ; and he presided, as I toiled up the steep side of 
the Arapiles and looked back at Salamanca.) The work is 
finished now, and the great tale is told. But Sir John has 
learnt so much in telling it that we expect him to enlighten 
us for many years with the by-products of his vast industry. 
PHILIP GUEDALLA. 


MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY 
Marriage, Past, Present, and Future. By RALPH DE POMERAI. 
Constable. 15s. 


Chronos, or the Future of the Family. By EDEN Pavr, M.D. 

(Kegan Paul. 2s. 6d.) 

Tuest two books deserve to be read by a large number of 
people. The first is long, full of facts, and takes some 
reading ; the second is very short and can be read in twenty 
minutes. They are proof of the revolution in the family and 
sexual relations which is taking place before our eyes, but 
which many people, taking a lesson from the ostrich, think 
they can make non-existent by pretending not to notice it. 
As human history goes, the revolution has been sudden, and 
is proceeding at a rapid pace. The main outlines of the 
family as known in the middle of last century wherever 
European civilization flourished had existed for a very long 
time. The aristocratic or class State was firmly based on it. 
The economic system was intimately bound up with it, and 
the capitalist system grew out of it. Its roots went down 
on one side to the patriarchal family of Hebrew tribes, on 
another to the patria potestas of the Romans, and on a third 
to the theologico-sexual speculations of the Christian 
Fathers. The views of a respectable father of a family 
living in Tooting on marriage, sex, and children were a 
strange hotch-potch of the beliefs of a patriarch who had his 
wife and his concubines, a wife- and children-owning Roman, 
and an Origen who castrated himself because Christ is 
reported to have said that ‘‘ there be eunuchs, which have 
made themselves eunuchs for the kingdom of heaven’s 
sake.’’ The ideal of womanhood was chastity before mar- 
riage, marriage, and child-bearing after marriage. Except 
for the very rich marriage was indissoluble, and it was only 
dissoluble where one side had committed adultery and did 
not agree to its being dissolved. The sanctity of marriage 
was thought to be protected by making it almost impossible 
for decent people to be divorced or for incompatible couples 
to separate. The most religious and most respectable still 
held that the main object of marriage was the procreation 
of children, though it was also tacitly assumed that man 
was naturally polygamous and woman monogamous. The 
corollary of the chastity of women and the unchastity of 
men was prostitution. Such was the social and sexual 
setting for the family of lawfully begotten children that 
grew up around the lawful wife and her lord and master, 
the family of usually innumerable children, herded into one 
house or one room, enjoined to honour their father and 
mother and often beaten or cajoled into doing so, given 
whatever education their parents might think fit or could 
afford to give them, and not infrequently enjoying the 
educative influence during childhood of sharing the miser- 
able life of two hopelessly incompatible persons indissolubly 
bound together by the bonds of holy matrimony. 

These two books show clearly that during the last fifty 
years the whole of this system of sexual relations, marriage, 
and the family is breaking down and breaking up. There 
is no simple or single reason for this terrifying and edifying 
phenomenon. The chief causes, as of most great revolutions, 
are psychological. The consciousness of individuality and 
the claims of the individual to equality of opportunity, which 
in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries caused 
the political revolutions, were extended in the late nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries to every sphere of social life. 
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This new attitude among women and young people has had 
the profoundest effect. It has destroyed the old ideas of 
chastity, paternal authority, obedience to parents, and 
family life. The economic emancipation of women and 
widespread knowledge of methods of birth-control have 
changed, our laws and “‘ official ’? morality remain the same. 
The result is hypocrisy and sham on one side and the revolt 
of youth on the other. ‘‘ Youth,’’ says Mr. de Pomerai, ‘‘ is 
beginning to kick against the pricks—to revolt against the 
conservatism, obstinacy, prejudice, immorality, imbecility, 
and inhuman cruelty of our obsolete laws and, for the most 
part, aged legislators. . . . Prenuptial chastity is becoming 
almost a thing of the past ; unofficial trial marriages or trial 
cohabitations are becoming increasingly common among 
engaged couples, and an ever-increasing number are favour- 
ing free unions. . . . Youth is completely contemptuous, not 
without cause, of our conventional morality and our anti- 
quated matrimonial legalities.’’ 

Mr. de Pomerai gives a large number of facts which 
prove his generalizations. His book is extremely useful, 
the work, not of an extremist, but of a sober and scientific 
student of the history of marriage. This lends all the more 
weight to his analvsis of existing conditions, his indictment 
of our monstrous divorce law, and his speculations on the 
future of marriage and the family. 

Both our authors believe that the family, as we know it, 
will probably disappear. Mr. Paul thinks that the best 
substitute is the ‘‘ home,’ of which some existing schools 
are already examples, i.e., ‘‘a group of persons consisting 
of a small number of adults and a somewhat larger but still 
small number of children living together in permanent asso- 
ciation, the adults presiding over the upbringing of the 
children, but not being necessarily connected with these by 
ties of blood.’”” Upon the solution of the problem of the 
family depends a rational solution of the problem of the 
marriage and divorce laws, as Mr. de Pomerai’s book shows. 
It is impossible to believe that the younger generation will 
long tolerate our present laws or that they will not insist 
upon divorce by mutual consent and at the instance of one 
party on the ground of incompatibility. They will then have 
to face the difficulty, as Mr. de Pomerai has to, of providing 
for the children and, under existing economic conditions, 
for the wife. Those who wish to study this problem and 
possible ways of solving it should read Mr. de Pomerai. 

LEONARD WOOLF. 


THE GENTLEMAN-USHER 


King Edward VII. and His Court. Some Reminiscences by the 
late Str LIONEL Cust, K.C.V.O. Preceded by a Memoir by 
his widow, LaDy Cust. (Murray. 12s.) 


THE only people who will be disappointed by this very 
pleasant and amusing account of Court life are those who 
look for the unpleasant in such chronicles. Here we have 
nothing of the chronique scandaleuse ; only a narrative of 
passing events and incidents witnessed by one who must 
have been a delightfully simple and sincere gentleman, 
endowed with a keen, but always kindly, sense of humour. 
Sir Lionel had a world-wide and well deserved reputation 
as an expert judge of all matters pertaining to the arts, 
but, as he shows, was not a courtier born. That greatness, 
in the shape of an appointment to be a gentleman-usher, 
was thrust upon him in order to provide some addition to 
the not very generous salary attaching to his post as 
Surveyor of the King’s Pictures. 

Besides giving evidently faithful accounts of many of 
the more intimate phases of life at the Court of King Edward 
and Queen Alexandra, the book contains a quite unusual 
number of good stories. These are not only humorous in 
themselves, but often throw a revealing light on some of the 
characteristics of the persons of whom they are related, not 
excepting the individual to whom the author not 
only acknowledges a sense of very deep gratitude for many 
great kindnesses and marks of human consideration, but 
whom he eulogizes as his hero, ‘‘ King, Master, Friend.” 
The portrait is of a monarch who was ‘“ quite conscious 
himself of the fact that he was a very ordinary man, with 
no particular excellences in any direction.’’ We see the 


King as an indefatigable worker, and, if at times given to 
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THE 
FUTURE OF EMPIRE: 
THE WORLD PRICE OF 
PEACE 


By W. HARBUTT DAWSON 


“Mr. Dawson faces with a courage which com- 
mands respect the supreme international issue of 
our time.”—The Times Literary Supplement. 
125. 6d. net 


IL DUCE: 
THE LIFE AND WORK 
OF BENITO MUSSOLINI 


By L. KEMECHEY. 
Translated from the Hungarian 
by Macpa Vamos 
“...a contribution of lasting value both as a 
biography and a history.”—Lbe Sunday Times. 
125. 6d. net 


HOW BRITAIN IS 
GOVERNED 


By KATE ROSENBERG, M.A. 
Introduction by LorD HALDANE 
“...an excellent piece of writing, clear and 
readable ... throws much light on many points 
which the average elector does not understand as 
completely as he should.”—7he Times. 


Cloth, 25. Gd. net Paper, 15. net 


PACIFIST 
IMPERIALISM: A PLEA 
FOR PEACE & POWER 


By JAMES M. HOLZMAN, Pu.D. 


An interesting and suggestive essay upon the 
political evolution of the past and the indications 
of its course in the future. 


35. 6d. net 


SCIENCE IN SOVIET 
RUSSIA 


By J. G. CROWTHER 


Mr. Crowther visited Russia last year and spent 
nearly the whole of his time in the scientific 
institutions of Moscow and Leningrad in order 
to obtain a general idea of the Soviet’s attitude 
towards science, the condition of the worker, their 
laboratory equipment, and the kind of research 
that is being done. 
75. 6d. net 


THE GERMANS AT 
VERSAILLES, 1919 


By VICTOR SCHIFF 


“... tells his story simply and frankly, yet with 
a deep emotion that compels attention.” —Sheffeld 
Independent. 


75. 6d. net 


THE 
INDIAN FERMENT 


By H. G. ALEXANDER, M.A. 
Introduction by C. F. ANDREWS 


A book that will be of great interest to all con- 
cerned by the crisis in India. 


75. 6d. net 


HOW THE RATEPAYER 
Is GOVERNED 


By KATE ROSENBERG, M.A. 


“. .. well-planned and so clearly written as to make 
a somewhat complicated subject readily intelligible 
to the non-academic reader.”—The Law Times. 


35. 6d. net 


QUAKERISM 
& INDUSTRY BEFORE 
EIGHTEEN HUNDRED 


By ISABEL GRUBB, M.A. 


“...not only instructive but has much of the 
charm of yood biography and good history.”— 
The Expository Times. 


85. 6d. net 


THE 
BROKEN PLEDGE 


By JOHN ORR 


The author shows that in the settlement of the terms 
of the Peace Treaty, England broke with her 
tradition of magnanimity and justice. England’s 
wars are described in every school text-book but the 
treaties which marked their termination are men- 
tioned only in the most cursory manner and their 
true meaning in terms of justice are never shown. 
In “The Broken Pledge” the author reviews the 
treaties made at the end of England’s earlier wars 
and then compares the spirit of their terms with 
that of the Treaty of Versailles. 


45. 6d. net 
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momentary fits of anger, uniformly thoughtful for and con- 
siderate of the needs and feelings of less highly placed 
people. 

Sir Lionel gives an example of such consideration in 
conjunction with his well-known rigid strictness in the 
matter of uniforms and decorations. On one occasion His 
Majesty’s keen eye for that sort of thing noticed that Sir 
Henry Howard's G.C.B. was placed either too high up or 
too low down. But the King also remembered that Sir 
Henry’s mother had been Bavarian, and was able to put him 
right in the matter of the placement of the decoration, while 
at the same time avoiding any publicity of the fault by 
conveying the information in the Bavarian dialect. 

For his part, Sir Lionel tells us that he had never felt 
himself at home with decorations, ‘‘. . . and, although they 
certainly look rather nice in moderation, the questions what 
to wear, and when to wear, and where to wear never to 
his mind seemed to lose their difficulty." The duties con- 
nected with his post as gentleman-usher which seem to 
have been the least to his taste were those which fell to 
him on the occasions of the presentation of ladies. 
‘* A roomful of women is difficult to manage at any time, 
but when they are all in their best attire, all waiting and 
impatient to do the same thing, and each one with that 
strange dread of being left behind, an organized control has 
to be established. Without this, the ladies were apt to rise 
like a flock of sheep and make a struggle for a narrow door- 
way, not without some disorder.’’ They talked at the top 
of their voices, ‘‘ as though the occasion was a large evening 
reception. ... Many were the messages sent from head- 
quarters in front to stop the noise ; and more than once I 
had to tell one or other of our friends that they were an 
unruly mob.’’ Lady Cust says, in her memoir, that he was 
a little hard, perhaps, on some feminine failings. 

He draws a very impressive picture of the laying of the 
pall which had covered Queen Victoria's coffin on the bed 
on which she had so often slept at Osborne ; and has a vivid 
account of the unearthing and disposal, after Her Majesty's 
death, of huge quantities of articles, presentation caskets, 
and other gifts, some valuable, artistically or otherwise, but 
very many worthless or destroyed by time and the neglect 
of what seemed to be the business of no one in particular 
during the latter years of Queen Victoria’s reign. In 
regard to Victorian art, ‘It is difficult to over- 
praise the actual craftsmanship of Early Victorian furni- 
ture ; but, unfortunately, the utmost skill was lavished or 
wasted on objects in which the artistic feeling was sadly at 
fault." And, again, ‘‘ The Great Exhibition... taught 
artists what not to do rather than what to do.” 

A pleasant account of the minor events of life at Court 
in King Edward’s time, told very readably in an intimate 
and wholly unaffected stvle. GorDoN Ross. 


THE TEACHER TAUGHT 

Towards a New Education. Edited by WILLIAM Boyp. (Knopf. 
10s. 6d.) 

Educational Psychology. By RUDOLF PINTNER. (Williams & 
Norgate. 10s. 6d.) 

The School in the Bush. By A. VicToR MurRAy. (Longmans. 
12s. 6d.) 

The New Education in Europe. By F. W. ROMAN. (Routledge. 
18s.) 


IN the old days education was a well-intentioned battle 
between master and pupil. One good thing resulted in- 
directly from this, for, as Dr. Montessori says, ‘‘ the best 
service adults can do the child is to differentiate between 
him and themselves.’’ On the other hand, many masters, 
although in contact with youth, were themselves unable to 
‘* keep young,”’ and to escape this new masters determine to 
play the comrade rather than the curmudgeon. Personal 
influence is made to count for much, and stimulated by the 
‘“new education,’’ a young schoolmaster may feel himself 
entitled to become an influence for good. A backbone of 
sound educational theory becomes more than ever necessary. 
Without this, a master’s influence in any direction whatever 
may be harmful. He who knows his job in the light of 
modern research is prepared to put his personality in the 
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background to an extent to which many a man, possibly 
fresh from the university, is not always prepared to go. 

The ‘‘ new education ’’ does not concern itself primarily 
with whether the child will turn out a credit to his school or 
his teacher. A system, in which the unusually endowed boy, 
the educational freak, succeeded at the inevitable expense of 
his less gifted fellow, was, perhaps, only tolerated because 
with the gifted child nature made the teacher’s task an 
easy one. The more difficult task is to allow the child to 
educate himself. To this an older master may reply that 
the child will only throw ink about. The teaching profession 
seems more subject to disillusion than any other, but he isa 
hard man who cannot share the enthusiasm which permeated 
the New Education Conference, held at Elsinore last August 
—that is, if we may judge from the report of that conference, 
now ably edited under the title ‘‘ Towards a New Educa- 
tion.” 

However, 470 pages of continuous debate on education 
may leave the reader with the feeling that the child is re- 
garded by educationists as a being remote from us, some- 
thing which we have never been and which, in its turn, will 
never be like us. For this last we may, perhaps, be thankful, 
but it serves to remind us that it is manifestly unfair to 
bring up a child into a world far from ideal. There are 
two ways of making the world a better place. One is to do 
it ourselves ; the other is to equip the child so that he will 
do it for himself, when grown up. The second is the con- 
cern of the teacher, and if he requires a practical exposition 
of ways and means, he must read Professor Pintner’s book, 
‘* Educational Psychology.’’ This is an American book, but 
if it smacks too much of behaviourism for some English 
readers, the fact remains that there are few methods out- 
side those put forward in this book which enable the teacher 
to know what a child is capable of doing as an individual. 
The conventional examination system only estimates a 
child’s capacity in his relation to other children. 

Professor Pintner’s book concentrates upon the class- 
room, but the educationist, as distinct from the teacher, 
leaves the class-room and looks at his children ‘in their 
setting of contemporary life.’’ ‘‘ The School in the Bush,” 
by A. Victor Murray, and ‘‘ The New Education in Europe,”’ 
by F. W. Roman, both consider a larger background for 
education, one the civilizing forces dominant in Africa, the 
other the political issues present in Europe. ‘‘ The School 
in the Bush” is an absorbingly interesting book, and will 
help to overcome any prejudice that exists against the negro. 
Africa is no longer to be thought of in terms of Dutch 
farmers, diamonds, and krooboys. The negro will inherit 
European culture no less surely than the Gaul and the bar- 
baric Briton have inherited the culture of Greece and Rome. 
‘*In the race of human development the African is a late 
starter, but I am not sure that he is far less handicapped 
than the Indian or the Arab who looks down upon him in 
the narrow streets of Zanzibar or in the towns of Natal.” 
Mr. Murray notes the decline of ‘‘ interested’ education of 
the native, either by Church missionary or Government. 
The native is now allowed ‘‘ to develop a way of life of his 
own—free, intelligent, and responsible.’* Education for poli- 
tical ends is not confined to Africa. Mr. Roman in ‘‘ The 
New Education in Europe’’ condemns the policy in the 
Soviet Republic and in Italy of bringing up the young into 
one way of thinking. Mr. Roman hopes that this tyranny 
will defeat its own ends and the balance readjust itself. 
Meanwhile, in Soviet Russia education is making a praise- 
worthy effort, illiteracy is being surely eradicated, nor is 
higher culture being neglected. The chapters on education 
in Russia, Italy, and Scandinavia are three new and impor- 
tant additions to this, the second edition. They are fully 
documented, and, like the rest of the book, have a fine im- 
partiality. To come nearer home, this book has for us a 
special interest. We learn what a great opportunity for 
giving a lead to education in Europe was lost to England 
by the half-hearted administration of the Fisher Act. 
United progress in education is more difficult in England 
than, say, in Denmark, owing to the great gulf fixed between 
the public school and the council school. Until this is over- 
come, a ploughboy, who may be also a poet, probably has 
less chance of a humane education to-day than in the days 


of Elizabeth. JAMES THORNTON. 
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:; FROISSART ‘ 
By Professor F. S$. SHEARS. 12 plates, 10s. 6d. net. le 
ON ‘Almost as delightful as if it had been written by Froissart himself. It is one of the few books that 
really cried out to be written. It is the first life of Froissart in English, and it is so thorough and 
oA scholarly that it deserves to be the last. When I add that there are 12 beautiful illustrations I have left 
ofS unsaid a good deal that might be said.” —E. E. KELLETT in Daily News. S 
°C THE RETREAT FROM PARENTHOOD @ 
7! By JEAN AYLING. 10s. 6d. net. ; 
&& Why is the modern parent in the professional classes avoiding parenthood? This book answers this most 
Or serious question with a wealth of argument and anecdote, and puts forward practical proposals to make 
ofS parenthood more attractive. 
7 THE GENUINE IN SHAKESPEARE @ 
ft By J. M. ROBERTSON. 6s. net. 
oA “Mr. Robertson is one of the ablest and most thorough of living Elizabethan students. Whether one 
g agrees with him or not it is impossible not to be grateful to him. His aim has been to show that what r) 


72 


we call ‘Shakespeare’ is really a syndicate of writers. The present work sums up briefly opinions he is 


already known to hold.” —New Statesman. Ro 
2 
THE FUTURE OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOL @ 
By J. F. ROXBURGH, Headmaster of Stowe School. 2s. 6d. net. > 
Probably the most reviewed and discussed book of the day, dealing with a topic of fundamental Ao 
importance to the future of the race. For current opinions on it, see the Headmaster of Harrow in Week- No 


End Review ; Harold Nicolson in The Daily Express; a three-column article in The Times Educational 
Supplement ; and reviews in The Daily Mail, Daily Herald, Evening Standard, Nation, &c. 


INNER HISTORY OF THE CHINESE REVOLUTION 
By T‘ANG LEANG LI. 15s. net. 


The first book to give the reader an understanding of the real significance behind the baffling events in 
China. This is contemporary history at its best, clear, dramatic, and full of hitherto unknown detail. 


EPOCHS OF GERMAN HISTORY 
By Professor J. HALLER. 10s. 6d. not. 


This lucid narrative exposes unsparingly the errors of the past. It is a tale of lost opportunities, partially 
redeemed by the genius of Bismark. 


MEMOIRS OF A MAN OF QUALITY 
By the ABBE PREVOST. Translated by MYSIE ROBERTSON. 4 plates. 10s. 6d. net. 


‘The story is very good, and the best parts are those which deal with refined and other sorts of life in 
England in the first half of the 18th Century. The author knew England, the English, and the English 
language. And he loved all three. The book is worth possessing and worth reading. And it diverts. 
The translation is sound.”—ARNOLD BENNETT in Evening Standard. 


THE ELIZABETHAN UNDERWORLD 
Edited, with Introduction, by A. V. JUDGES. 16 plates. 600 pages, 25s. net. 


‘‘A whole library in little of very fascinating reading. These intensely interesting and human tracts 
show that the Elizabethan underworld had little to learn from the general tactics of the world of crooks 
of our day.””—Sunday Times. 
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CHILDHOOD IN EXILE 3 
By SHMARYA LEVIN. "12s, 6d. net. @ 


Europe and America. His autobiography, of which this is the first volume, ranges from childhood 
in feudal Czarist Russia to manhood in the modern Western World. Volume Two (Youth in Revolt, 
12s. 6d. net) is also ready. The work is slowly becoming a best-seller in America. 


HISTORY OF CHINESE POLITICAL THOUGHT 


By LIANG CHI-CHAO. 10s. 6d. net. @ 


The author, a brilliant leader of the political life of the Jewish people, has become a legendary figure in Cs 


This account of Chinese thought based chiefly on the writings of the Taoist, Confucian, Motze, and 
Legalist schools, provides an authoritative introduction to the Chinese philosophy of life. 
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NEW NOVELS 
Bystander. By MAximM GorKI. (Cape, 10s. 6d.) 
A Quiet Street. By MICHAEL OSSORGIN. (Secker. 7s. 6d.) 
April Fools. By COMPTON MACKENZIE. (Cassell, 7s. 6d.) 
The Jealous Ghost. By L. A. G. StronG. (Gollancz. 7s, 6d.) 


The Brief Hour, (Philip Allan. 7s. €d.) 


‘‘ BysTANDER ”’ is the first volume of a trilogy. It is difficult 
to appraise its full importance till the last word has been 
written, as difficult as it would be to those who know only 
the land to visualize the sea. The first feeling is strong, 
however, that Gorki is one of the outstanding men of this 
century, comparable only with our greatest. This story 
gives a picture of the life of the Russian intelligentsia from 
the assassination of Alexander II. to the coronation of the 
last Czar. The next two books will deal with the War and 
the Revolution, and for those we are impatient, for it is 
important to know how Gorki now regards the long-heralded 
upheaval, what he believes will come out of the melting-pot. 
Like Tolstoy’s ‘‘ War and Peace,” this first book deals 
chiefly with the lives of young people, but in ‘‘ Bystander "’ 
the conditions under which they have been brought up have 
changed, they have more personal freedom, their conventions 
are different. Love not marriage is their goal; not that 
marriage is distasteful to them, nor that they have any in- 
tention of evading it, but that they are avowedly and 
unavowedly anxious to experience love. They do, almost 
without premeditation, and it is strange that little is heard 
of the fruit of these unions ; perhaps children would have 
made Gorki side-track in a way he did not wish ; either that, 
or there is a most amazing sterility among Russian lovers. 
This is by the way, for these affairs do not count, and 
obviously are not meant to count. Gorki’s main theme is 
the exaltation of the common people, the mouzhiks, and the 
understanding that the exaltation, almost deification, has no 
affinity with the people who are so exalted ; that no man out- 
side a herd can claim kinship with and influence the herd, 
for he does not know their symbols, their needs, their totems; 
that if one can soar oneself, which is doubtful, one cannot 
uplift others. It is impossible to educate the masses ; the 
masses must educate themselves. There is a time for every- 
thing, as Solomon said, and the time no bystander can 
judge. So far the present book goes, but what the end 
can be, no one but Gorki knows. He is a seer, a prophet 
who began life in the sewers, emerged not to enter joy but 
to pass into the furnace, and he has come alive through the 
fires. It is impossible to consider Gorki’s books apart from 
his life. This book’s significance is in its challenge. Gorki 
has a message he must give before he dies. It is here, and it 
matters, matters profoundly. One reading will not suffice, 
It is a book to be read and read again, to be discussed until 
there is not a question left unsolved. And Gorki is skilful in 
the ways of detaining the guest in spite of the loud bassoon: 
the story holds—but there is more in ‘‘ Bystander”’ than a 
story. 

‘* A Quiet Street’ is a book that might well be read with 
‘* Bystander,’’ though its author is concerned more with a 
smaller, but far from negligible, microcosm of Russian life. 
Mr. Ossorgin is of noble birth and entered the University 
of Moscow as a law student. In the revolutions of 1905 
and of 1917 he suffered exile and imprisonment. He was 
finally banished from Russia, together with many other 
writers, by the Bolsheviks, ‘‘ for the independence of their 
persuasions and their disinclination to co-operate with the 
Soviet Governent.”"’ The story begins a month or so before 
the Great War, and continues through the Revolution. The 
isolation of Russia from the rest of the world is brought 
forcibly home: ‘‘ the Russian people had no counsel for 
the defence either in heaven or upon earth. . . . The verdict 
was given by default.”* There is a horrific picture of a man 
who earned his living by shooting political prisoners who 
were sent into his room. The story is soberly told, there’ is 
no sensationalism for its own sake, the characters are 
treated with pitying realization of the way the bestial 
passions sometimes gain supremacy in human beings. The 
wonder is that the author is left, as he undoubtedly is, with 
a philosophy of home and fulfilment. 

Between these two books and the others in our list a 
line must be drawn, for there is the same difference between 
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them as between a war book by an observer and a war book 
by asoldier. Mr. Compton Mackenzie has the requisite experi- 
ence to distil farce—good, robust, mid-Victorian farce—from 
life. Laughter is cajoled against the will, for the story is 
preposterous, and the majority of the characters improbable, 
though Bertram and Viola Touchwood are triumphant 
studies of healthy exuberant childhood, and it is to their 
attitude to life that much of the humour is due. Those who 
once read ‘‘ Handy Andy’”’ with unstifled laughter should 
not grudge the present generation this rollicking book. 

The Celtic twilight has done its worst with ‘* The 
Jealous Ghost,’ though Mr. Strong is to be congratulated on 
his skill, in both describing the country and allowing his 
readers to share the emotion which it roused in him. The 
characters, unlike Pirandello’s, need not search for an 
author: they would all be quite at home in one of the later 
Barrie plays, with the exception of a modern young minx 
called Peter, who, after getting on with her new love, 
beseeches her old one to take her and make her his: ‘*‘ Make 
me so that I can’t ever belong to anybody but you.... 
Make me so that I must be yours, John. ..I... take me!” 
Which seems enough to make any ghost jealous. Though 
there is no evidence that this ghost was, and perhaps that 
is why the story fails to grip. 

It is curious that so earnest a student of literature as 
Miss Du Coudray did not realize that ‘‘ The Brief Hour” 
was too thin for a novel, especially ag her approach to it 
suggests the form of the short story. It is difficult to under- 
stand why early in the book an account of the subsequent 
death of Madame Goujon, one of the principal characters, 
should be given, when she is still alive and malevolent at 
the close. Why only one obituary notice? The most in- 
triguing incident in the book is an account of the hero lying 
in bed and trying to count ‘‘ the very sparse hairs on his 
shaving brush, which stood in a pool of light on the dressing- 
able *’—a difficult accomplishment with the sparsest and 
coarsest of garden brooms standing in the strongest sunlight. 
Either that shaving brush was a nightmare, or Jean Desiré 
Hervieux de Grancy’s beard was but a dream ; if the latter, 
it is easy to understand the source of all his troubles. There 
is distinct promise in Miss du Coudray’s work ; her novel 
should be regarded as a hopeful exercise, though even then 
the technique seems faulty. 

KATHLEEN C. TOMLINSON. 


MEDIZVAL GENTLEWOMEN AND PERSIAN 
HEROINES 

The Book of the Knight of La Tour Landry. 
TAYLOR. With an Introduction by D. 
(Hamilton. 10s. 6d.) 

The Heroines of Ancient Persia. 
Shahnama of Firdausi. 
University Press. 15s.) 

Tue full title of La Tour Landry’s book, ‘‘ Le Livre du 

Chevalier de la Tour-Landry pour l’enseignement de ses 

Filles,’ will give the clue to its purpose. It appeared in 

1371, and it was considered the recognized ‘‘ Manual of 

Deportment for Girls *’ (as Mr. Wyndham Lewis has it in 

his appreciation) until the Renaissance. It was anony- 

mously translated into English in the reign of Henry VI. 

Later, in 1484, Caxton published a version of his own. For 

the present edition, prepared from that of the Early English 

Text Society (1906), both these translations have been used. 
There are two elements in the Knight’s book: his moral 

precepts, naturally worthless, but amusing to read (historic- 

ally and sociologically important, of course) ; and the store 
of tales and legends, drawn from the Bible, the lives of the 
saints, the classics and contemporary gossip, with which he 
illustrates his exhortations. He seems to have kept two 
clerks at work collecting his material for him, and there is 
no doubt that he has treated it with considerable skill. His 
anecdotes, many of them Boccaccian in spirit, brief and apt, 
slip easily into one another in the course of the argument. 

Only it is a pity that, inasmuch as he is a moralist, he is 

an enemy to happiness and the truth. For morality has 

always lagged far behind conduct, which is the cause of 
half the misery in the world; and the censorship which 
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INTIMATE BIOGRAPHY 


By HAMILTON FYFE 
“The fullest and frankest account of Northcliffe that 
has been or is likely to be published.”—Manchester 
Guardian. “The book rings true. . . . It makes lively 
and enthralling reading.’ Ei veryman. 
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| COMPANY I HAVE KEPT 
| By HENRY S. SALT 


| Frank Swinnerton, in a recent article said:—“ The 
| book of memoirs that I now anticipate with enthu- 
siasm is one called ‘Company I Have Kept’. . 
To those who are familiar with Mr. Salt’s work or 
his appearance, the news that he (of all men) has 
been persuaded to write his reminiscences is famous 
indeed.” 
The book is now available to the public. 


Ios, 


CASUAL OBSERVATIONS 
By ARTHUR PONSONBY 


“They are excellently human observations, and have 

that admirable quality of increasing as well as allay- 

ing our curiosity.” —Evening Standard. “Lord Pon- 

sonby has the companionability of the good essayist.’ 
—Times. 
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TYROL UNDER THE AXE 
OF ITALIAN FASCISM 
By Dr. REUT-NICOLUSSI 


The author, who was leader of the People’s Party 

of South Tyrol until persecution compelled him to 

flee, has written a striking history of Fascist rule in 

his native province, which deserves to be read by 
all students of modern politics. 


Map and Frontispiece. 125. 6d. 
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HALDANE, H. G. WELLS, ALBERT EINSTEIN, 
Sir PHILIP GIBBS, Dean INGE, Count HERMAN 
KEYSERLING, STEPHEN LEACOCK, etc. 
75. 6d. 


NOVIAL LEXIKE 
By Professor OTTO JESPERSEN 


bag large and very interesting dictionary of Professor 

Jespersen’s new language, Novial. lt confirms the 

view expressed in our review of the author’s earlier 

work, namely, that Novial is an advance on all other 

languages of the ‘naturalistic’ school.’’—Jnternational 
Language. 


35. 6d. 








TEXTBOOK OF LOGIC 
| By Professor A. WOLF 


“The book possesses many novel features interesting 
alike to logicians and scientists . . . Professor Wolf 
is to be congratulated on having produced not 4, 
| but he textbook of logic.”—Daily News. 
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Demy 8vo., 75. 6d. net ; 
$0 signed copies, bound in buckram, 305. 
First edition limited to 1,000 copies. 


Two songs and two stanzas from a third have been 

omitted, as neither authors nor publishers wish to 

live at the expense of the country: otherwise, a full 
collection of over 50 songs. 


600 words and phrases, many with ‘ essays in little’ 
attached, 


A long essay on soldiers’ songs, a short™on their 
slang. Appendices: (a) chants and sayings; 
(4) bugle-calls. 
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morality has always imposed must have withheld a vast 
amount of useful, even necessary information about the 
life of our ancestors. But this is not to say that the story 
showing what happens to a woman who ventures to speak 
before she is spoken to, or the advice to a girl to wait seven 
years before she countenances a declaration of love, does not 
make entertaining reading, especially when it is told in 
flowing, loose Middle English. 

Mr. Taylor has in no way altered or emasculated his 
text, but as the spelling has been modernized and the edition 
is therefore meant to be more or less popular, a few gram- 
matical and explanatory notes might have been added. For 
example, the Middle English imperative ending in th might 
at first confuse anyone who has not recently opened his 
Chaucer. 

Miss Pavry’s enthusiastic but quite soberly written little 
sketches are good as far as they go, which is not very far. 
But that may not be her fault. For with every reason to 
believe that she has included all the facts, we imagine that 
the Shahnama is not as rich in feminine psychology (at 
least as we understand it) as she would have us think. At 
any rate, she has not been able to substantiate her claim 
that Firdausi’s women are distinct characters. Only one or 
two show anything but a passing gleam of individuality, as 
when Gurdafrid mocks Suhrab, and Katayun urges Gushtasp 
to go to the polo match. Moreover, her heroines, shadowy 
or not, play supernumerary parts. The story of Humai, 
for instance, is really the story of her son Darab, while the 
story of Tahmina is the episode of Suhrab and Rustam. And 
it must be confessed that, as far as Suhrab and Rustam are 
concerned, Matthew Arnold’s poem, together with his pre- 
face, will give the reader a clearer account and a more vivid 
impression of the whole affair. At the same time, it is a 
merit in Miss Pavry to have retold the stories in a simple, 
straightforward manner, without dramatic or descriptive 
embroidery. 

Her book is embellished with a number of reproductions 


from Persian miniature paintings. HERBERT KAHAN 


BOOKS IN BRIEF 


ies —— and the Divine King. By GEzA ROHEIM. 
on See Se 


” 


Animism,’’ says the author, ‘‘ means our mental past ; 
it must therefore mean many things superimposed on each 
other,” and in this learned and interesting book he proceeds 
to examine these superimpositions by the light of modern 
psychological research. He links the work of Fraser with 
the work of Freud, and finds in the savage practices of 
witchcraft, in the famous Osiris myth and Adonis myth, 
even in the functions of the early kings, one persistent 
thread. This is the ‘ castration-phobia,’” as he calls it, 
which haunts the primitive mind and which is associated 
with the fear of death, descending into the very depths of 
the unconscious race-mind, because in the dim, biological 
past cell-fission meant death, though it meant also the birth 
of a new cell. All these strange customs and practices, 
these savage rituals and barbarous beliefs, with which the 
work of Fraser has made us familiar are shown by him to 
be dramatizations of this primal fear, and it is astonishing, 
with this clue in hand, how coherence emerges from the 
bewildering mass of ancient notions and practices. The 
author is a Hungarian, but he writes fluent and nervous 
English and, in spite of a large number of necessary 
‘examples,’’ keeps his main theme before us with admirable 
lucidity. 

The Place-Names of Sussex. By A. MAWER and F. M. STENTON, 
with the assistance of J. E. B. GLOVER. Two vols. (Cam- 
bridge University Press. £2.) 

The preface shows the weight of the task undertaken ; 
this is the fullest survey in the series; but, it is acknow- 
ledged, the conditions under which it was completed were 
very happy. Those who helped were the British Academy, 
the local experts, and those many antiquaries who have 
supplied the publications of the Sussex Archeological 
Society. The authors themselves need no praise beyond an 
attempt to see how many parts they have played; they 
combine the philologist, the topographer, the historian, the 
naturalist, the literary observer—but we will not extend 
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their definition. Their book is mainly for reference rather 
than continuous reading. Those who consult it will dis- 
cover many curiosities. For example, the Arun's name is 
a back-formation from Arundel; its old name, Tarente, 
nevertheless holds on in Tarrant Street, Arundel. And 
Arundel appears to be ‘‘ the hoar-hound valley,’ the plant 
still abounding there. The Adur may be a name imposed 
on us by the poet Drayton in ‘‘ Polyolbion *—previously the 
stream was the Aqua de Brembr’. Drayton, too, may have 
‘given’? us the Sussex Ouse, which had been the Aqua de 
Midewinde or de Lewes. The notion of Bede that Selsey 
was the isle of seals (‘‘ quod dicitur Latine insula vituli 
marini’’) is accepted. Storrington is doubtful; perhaps 
‘** stork-farm.’ Brighton, was a farm, Beorhthelm’s. 
Brighthelmstone began to be abbreviated in Charles I.’ s day 
to the present form, but it lasted until quite a recent yor 
Beachy Head conceals no mystery; it ever was, and will be, 
the ‘ fine headland ” (beauchef). 


Essays and Addresses. By Sir JonHN Ross. (Arnold. 5s.) 

Sir John Ross was formerly Lord Chancellor of Ireland, 
and there is a certain calm judicial quality in his estimates 
of the historical characters with which his essays deal. He 
is something of a hero-worshipper, especially when the 
heroes are Ulstermen such as John Nicholson who fell when 
leading his troops into Delhi in the Indian Mutiny, or Ross 
of Bladensburg who led the British Expedition in the war 
against the United States which began in 1812. In his 
chapter on Irish History since the Union, although he puts 
the case for Ulster with all the skill of the special pleader, 
his defence of Carsonism does not convince at least one 
Liberal who remembers all the facts. Neither can his essay 
on Lord Morley be regarded as by any means an adequate or 
fair estimate of that ‘distinguished man. Sir John Ross has 
a style both luminous and restrained, and an eye for the 
picturesque incidents of history. 


BRIDGE 


By CALIBAN. 


AN INTERESTING EXERCISE IN 
BIDDING AND PLAY 


"Tas following hand is one which I saw played a few 
days ago. It raises a number of perplexing questions, 
in regard, particularly, to the calling, and I think it 
is likely to prove of general interest. 
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The hand was played at Auction. The score was 
love all, and South, the dealer, opened the bidding with 
One Spade. West called Two Diamonds; North, Two 
Spades; and there the bidding ended. 

The hand was played as follows. West opened with 
the King of Diamonds, which was trumped by South. South 
then led the King of Trumps, which was taken by West’s Ace. 
The lead of a single Club followed, and South then led out 
the Queen of Trumps—a lead which disclosed the unwel- 
come fact that West held the guarded ten. With only 
two Trumps left, South had no alternative to forcing West 
with his Clubs, in the hope that the latter held the Ace of 
Hearts and so would be unable to put his partner in to 
give him a second ruff. The hope, however, proved unavail- 
ing: West trumped a Club at trick five, led a Heart to 
his partner’s Ace, and made his ten of Trumps at trick 
seven. South had thus to be content with the disappointing 
score of 27. 

Should the hand have been played differently? I am 
inclined to think it should. It is evident to the declarer 
from the outset that, unless the adverse trumps are massed 
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The Chairman and Committee of 


Country Industries Ltd. 


invite readers of The Nation to visit the 


Exhibition of the Work of Country Craftsmen, 


at their enlarged show rooms 


26, Eccleston Street, Victoria, London, S.W.1. 


The Exhibition incluges 

Wrought Ironwork, Furniture, Basketry, Pottery, 

Leatherwork, Metalwork, Toys, Hand Woven 

Materials, Shetland Woollen Goods, also Quilted 

Coverlets, etc., in traditional designs, 
rom the 
Distressed Mining Areas. 

Open from 9.30 to 6. 
Saturdays, 9.30 to 1. Swane 3290. 
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in West’s hand, he must make game. 
as far as possible, minimize his risks. And if he evaluates 
these risks properly, he should foresee the danger of his 
hand being led through, up to strong Trumps held by West. 
Now South can to some extent discount this danger by 
getting rid of the King of Hearts; and the elimination of 
the King of Hearts is easy: it can, and should, be played 
to the first trick. South is then void of two suits, and in 
a strong defensive position ; unless there are five Trumps 
in one of his adversary’s hands, he is bound to make the 
game. 

In short, the hand, while superficially simple, was in 
fact a difficult one ; and South did not think out its possi- 
bilities sufficiently clearly. 

Let us now return to the bidding. 
right initial call on South’s hand? As to this, I find it 
hard to come to a decision. A plebiscite among readers of 
these columns would probably show that the following 
opening bids all had their adherents: One Spade; Two 
Spades; Three Spades; One Club; Three Clubs; Four 
Clubs ; perhaps even Five Clubs. I think, on the whole, 
that, among these possibilities, One Spade is the best. A 
pre-emptive call in the suit should indicate six at least, 
and in any case there is no special point in pre-empting 
when one has the strong suit of Clubs to fall back upon. 
An initial Club call, on the other hand, is normally tanta- 
mount (at Auction) to the denial of a strong major suit ; and 
South, with only one red card in his hand, might find him- 
self forced in the end into calling more Spades than is 
sensible without having ascertained what support his partner 
can give. I think if one is to call Clubs initially at all, one 
wants to begin with Four, and so, at any rate, try to prevent 
one’s adversaries from talking to one another about their 
Hearts and Diamonds. 

The rest of the bidding does not, I think, call for com- 
ment. With his partner supporting him in Spades, South 
had every right to expect to go game, and there would have 
been little point in showing his Clubs on the second round. 
West, with a very good chance indeed of saving the game, 
was, of course, wise not to contest a Spade call. 

How should the hand have been bid at Contract? Here 
again there is room for several opinions ; but, to my mind, 
the best bidding would have been as follows :— 


Even so, he should, 


Was One Spade the 











| 
| South West North East East | 
] 
| 1c Double No Bid 1 Heart | 
| 2 Spades No Bid | 2 No- ‘Trumps No Bid | 
j 3 Clubs No Bid 3 Spades No Bid 
4 Spades No Bid No B id No Bid 
| 


' 





NOTE ON THE ABOVE.—West’s initial call of ‘‘ Double’ shows 
a stronger hand than a mere One Diamond would do. South’s 
second call (of Two Spades) is a “ forcing” call, compelling a 
response from his partner, His partner, having nothing much 
in his hand, gives the minimum response of Two No-Trumps. 
South ascertains, later, that North's Spades are at least better 
than the latter’s Clubs, and, on the strength of this crumb of 
information, attempts—as I think he should do—a game bid. 
West is right not to Double, as his partner’s call of Hearts is 
a forced one, and South is almost certainly short of Diamonds. 


JUNE GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 


ALTHOUGH there have een no records of madern music 
worthy of interest, this month’s classical recordings are 
particularly fine ; the most outstanding being the perfor- 
mance by the New York Philharmonic Orchestra under 
Toscanini of Mozart’s Haffner Symphony. (H.M.V. Three 
12-in. records. D1782-4.) This may not be Mozart at his 
highest level, but it is certainly made to sound so. Per- 
formance and recording are both excellent, and the inter- 
pretation has that inevitable quality that we expect from 
Signor Toscanini. The most interesting feature of his con- 
ducting is, perhaps, his ability to ‘‘ make points’ without 
our attention being forcibly directed towards them or even 
made aware of them. The minuet is definitely on the dull 
side, but the finale seems to me to rival the best scenes in 
Mozart’s operas, and indeed I know of no symphonic move- 
ment which has so intoxicating a gaiety. The sixth side is 
taken up with an exquisite performance of the ‘‘ Dance of 
the Blessed Spirits,’ from Gluck’s ‘‘ Orpheus ”’; a tranquil 
and very moving flute solo which is one of the finest pages 
in this opera. 
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The same orchestra and conductor have recorded the 
Preludes to Acts I. and III. of ‘‘La Traviata.’’ (H.M.V. 
D1672. 12-in.) I have unfortunately been unable to see this 
opera, and thus am forced to judge the music apart from 
any dramatic or sentimental association. It goes without 
saying that the performance is impeccable, but I do not 
feel that these pieces have sufficient raison d'etre away from 
the theatre. 

It is interesting to compare the widely different render- 
ings of Mozart given by the Léner and Flonzaley quartets. 
The Léner have recorded Mozart’s G major Quartet with 
incomparable finish. (Columbia. Four 12-in. records in 
album. LX24-27.) Exquisite and polished though their per- 
formance is, one feels that they are a little too conscious 
of plaving a ‘‘classic.’’ There is a slightly hushed and 
reverent quality about the playing that leaves one with an 
indefinable sense of dissatisfaction. In comparison with the 
Léner Quartet, the Flonzaley Quartet seem almost rough in 
their rendering of Mozart’s Quartet No. 2 in D minor. 
(H.M.V. Two 12-in. records. DB1357-8.) At the same time 
the performance has a vitality and enthusiasm which are 
most engaging. The quartet itself, with its heroic minuet 
and strangely melancholy finale in Siciliana rhythm, is, to 
my mind, a finer and more virile work than the G major 
quartet. But the difference between these two recordings 
is not only due to the works themselves, it is a difference of 
spiritual attitude. The Flonzaley quartet play Mozart as 
he might have been played in his own lifetime, vividly and 
directly, with no veil of historical sense between composer 
and audience. 

Another Mozart record is the Pastorale Variations and 
Cadenza played on the harpsichord by Madame Regina 
Patorni-Casadeus. (Columbia. 12-in. DX53.) This is a 
pleasantly tinkling work of no great musical interest, but 
to which the sparkling performance and the timbre of the 
instrument (well recorded) lend considerable charm ; on the 
other side is a brisk but redundant toccatina of Scarlatti. 

The most important piano record is Moiseiwitsch’s per- 
formance of the Brahms-Handel Variations. (H.M.V. Three 
12-in. records. D1828-30.) (How often one wishes to reverse 
the réles in such a combination! What would one not give 
for Johnson’s Life of Boswell or Paganini’s Variations on a 
theme by Brahms!) The reproduction is excellent, and 
avoids excessive resonance ; the performance is clear and 
straightforward. Although this work contains much of 
Brahms’s best music it also displays the inherent weakness 
of variation form. Few musical forms surely can, in them- 
selves, have been responsible for so much sterile and unim- 
passioned music-making. With the classical type of varia- 
tion, in particular, the number of short movements entails 
either too frequent a change, and artificial opposition of 
mood, or else an attempt to give an impression of a longer 
movement by a group of similar variations, like a series of 
confirmatory telegrams. It is not surprising to find that this 
form is by now practically extinct. (There are one or two 
fine contemporary examples, such as the second movement 
of Prokofiev's third concerto, but in this instance, the varia- 
tions are few in number and very free as regards form.) 

H.M.V. have added to their excellent series of operatic 
records, illustrating, as it were, the present Covent Garden 
season, the duet from Act I. of Verdi’s ‘‘ Otello,’ ‘* Gia, 
nella Notte Densa,’’ sung by Margaret Sheridan and Zanelli, 
with the Orchestra of La Scala accompanying. Miss 
Sheridan’s tone is brilliant, but not very sympathetic. 

The more popular orchestral records are not of very 
great interest. Stokowski and the Philadelphia Symphony 
Orchestra are obviously out for sensation in their record of 
the Rakoczy March from Berlioz’s ‘‘ Damnation of Faust,”’ 
but there is too much echo in the recording. (H.M.V. 12-in. 
D1807.) Bruno Walter conducts the Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra in Strauss’s ‘‘ Roses of the South” waltz 
(Columbia. 12-in. LX28), and gives one far more of the 
authentic lilt than one usually gets from a symphony 
orchestra. Al] the same, I prefer the more stylized per- 
formances of small bands like Mark Weber's. 

The New York Philharmonic Orchestra under Mengel- 
berg, have recorded a delightful suite of dances from 
Handel's ‘‘ Alcina.”’ Some of these were heard in the 
Diaghileff ballet ‘‘ The Gods Go A-begging’’ in a rather 
more elahorate arrangement. It is pleasant to hear the 
Tamburino in its original form without any thickening 
out of the harmony, but I could wish that they had done 
away with the piano continuo. Fortunately it is not very 
obtrusive. This suite is on two 12-in. records, both equally 
charming. (H.M.V. E548-9.) 

ComMSTANT LAMBERT. 
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TOURS, WHERE TO STAY, &c. 


REFORMED INNS. 
SK FOR DESCRIPTIVE LIST (2d., post free) of 170 
INNS AND HOTELS managed by the PEopLE’s 
REFRESHMENT House AssociaTION, LTD. 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 198, Regent Street, W.1. 

















HITHERWOOD Ap International Guest House 
For Visitors to and Students in LONDON. 
Conferences. Garden Parties. 


T. and particulars from — 
THE HOLIDAY FELLOWSHIP, Highfeld, Golders Green Road, London, N.W.11 


Telephone: SPEEDWELL 7181/2. 





























EDUCATIONAL. 





BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
Principal: Miss STANSFELD. 
Students are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics, 


Games, &c. Fees, £165 per year. For particulars, apply The Secretary, 
67, Lansdowne Road, Bedford. 





(CATERHAM SCHOOL (SURREY). 
Head Master: Mr. ALLAN P. Mottram, B.Sc. (Lond.). 
For details of Fees, Entrance Scholarships, &c., apply to the School 
Secretary, 81, Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, E.C.4, 








LITERARY. 


T YPEWRITING, 10d. per 1,000, prompt and careful work.— 
Weatherley, 5, The Close, Thornhill Park, Bitterne, Southampton. 








T YPEWRITING, all classes of work executed. MSS. a speci- 


ality, from 1s. per 1,000.—Burton’s, 22, Great James Street, London, WiLL. 





ALESTINE.—Copies of the Memoir of Michael Lange—a record 
of the life of a pioneer in the Jewish resettlement—by Margery Bentwich, 
are now on sale at The Times Book Club at 7s. 6d. a copy. 





ANGLO-AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS, Fetter House, Fetter Lane, 
E.C.4, are always prepared to consider new novels, stories, essays, works 
of travel, etc., when production expenses can be shared. 





LOCUTION.—Mr. CHAS. SEYMOUR gives private lessons on 
How to Speak Successfully (Parliament, Bar, Banquet). Brochure forwarded. 
—401, Strand, W.C.2. 





On approval. 1,000,000 
First Editions. 
Books 


OOKS on every conceivable subject. 
Vols. (Second-hand and New) in Stock. Rare Books. 
Sets of Authors, &c., &c. Catalogues free; mention requirements. 
purchased.—_FOYLES, 121-123, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2. 





ONG POEMS WANTED.—Successful Composer invites known 

and unknown authors to submit Lyrics for prompt consideration.—Send 

MSS. and stamp, “ Composer ” (593), c/o Rays Advt. Agency, Cecil Court, 
London, W.C.2. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


AVE YOU COCKROACHES? Then buy “ Blattis’ Union 
Cockroach Paste. Universally and successfully used in all parts of the 
“Globe. Extermination Guaranteed. From Chemists, Boots Branches, or sole 
makers, Howarths, 473, Crookesmoor, Sheffield. Tins 1/4, 2/6, 4/6, post free. 








For cleaning Silver, E 


Goddard’s 


Plate Powder 


Sold everywhere 64 I 2* & 4 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 
MEN’S HALL OF RESIDENCE. 
(CHANCELLOR’S HALL.) 





APPOINTMENT OF WARDEN. 
THE COUNCIL invites applications for the post of Warden, 


vacant by the retirement of the present Warden, Candidates (unmarried) 
must be Graduates and prepared to undertake a part-time teaching appoint- 
ment on the University staff. They should forward to the undersigned not 
later than July 14th twelve copies of their application, giving full particulars of 
qualifications and experience, together with copies of not more than two 
testimonials and two references. 
The Warden will be expected to take up his duties at an agreed date 
in September. 
Further information as to terms and conditions may be obtained from 
C. G. BURTON, Secretary. 
June, 1980. 





UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 
FACULTY OF COMMERCE, 


ASSISTANT LECTURER IN ECONOMICS. 
“THE COUNCIL invites applications for the Assistant Lecture- 


ship in Economics. 

The appointment is in Grade III.; salary £300 per annum. 

Three copies of applications, together with testimonials, if desired, should 
reach the Registrar, the University, Edgbaston, Birmingham, not later than 
10 a.m. on July Lith, 1930. 

Further particulars may be obtained from 

‘ C. G. BURTON, Secretary. 
The University, Birmingham. 
June, 1930. 





UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 
STAFF TUTORSHIP FOR EXTRA-MURAL CLASSES. 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the post of Staff Tutor for 
tutorial classes in economic subjects, at a salary of £400 per annum, 
with superannuaion benefits. High academic qualitications essential. 

Nine copies of applications, which may be accompanied by copies of not 
less than three testimonials, references, or other credentials, should be 
forwarded to reach the Director of Extra-Mural Studies, the University, 
IE.dmund Street, Birmingham, not later than July 16th, 1930. Further particulars 


may be obtained from— 
: - C. G. BURTON, Secretary. 
The University, 
Edmund Street, 
Birmingham. 





CAMBRIDGESHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
COUNTY JUVENILE EMPLOYMENT OFFICER. 


PPLICATIONS are invited for the post of County Juvenile 

» Employment Officer. Candidates must have good educational qualifi- 
cations and experience in juvenile employment work. Salary, £300 per annum. 

Application forms, with particulars of the conditions of appointment, can 
be obtained, on receipt of a stamped addressed foolscap envelope, from the 
Education Secretary, County Hall, Cambridge, to whom applications should 
be returned rot later than July 9th, 1930. 

Canvassing, directly or indirectly, will disqualify. 





CORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
PENZANCE COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
W ANTED, for September, fully qualified Mistress for Physical 


Exercises and Games. Some subsidiary subjects required, preferably 

Needlework and Arithmetic. Interest in Girl Guides a recommendation. 

Salary according to the Burnham Award for Secondary Schools. 

Forms of application and further particulars may be obtained by forwarding 
a stamped and addressed foolscap envelope to the Head Mistress, to whom 
application should be returned as soon as possible, and, in any case, not 
later than July 8th, 1930. 

F. R. PASCOE, 


Secretary for Education. 
Education Department, 
County Hall, Truro. 
June 24th, 1930. 





CITY OF OXFORD. 
LIBRARY ASSISTANT. 


HE CITY COUNCIL invite applications for the appointment of 
a Female Assistant in the Library. 

The person appointed will be responsible for the development of the 
Library service in the new areas of the City. Previous experience in the 
organization of Branch Libraries or Delivery Stations is desirable, and appli- 
ecants must hold Certificates of the Library Association or the Diploma of the 
School of Librarianship. ia! F : 

The commencing salary will be £180, rising, subject to the Council’s con- 
dition of service, by increments of £10 to £200. The appointment will be 
subject (a) to the provisions of the Local Government and Other Officers’ Super- 
anruation Act, 1922, and (b) to determination by one month’s notice. | 

Applications endorsed “ Assistant Librarian,” accompanied by copies of 
not more than three recent testimonials, stating age, experience and qualifica- 
tions, and date when duties can ~ ag og — be made to The 
Librarian, City Library, Oxford, not later than July 11th, 1930. 

. , ARTHUR HOLT, Town Clerk. 

June 11th, 1930. 





UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SWANSEA. 


HE COUNCIL invites applications for the post of Assistant 
Lecturer in the yoy wd of Season. Salary £300 per annum. The 
intment will date from tober Ist, 1930. : 

ee usenet particulars may be — ~— 7. undersigned, by whom 
ications t be received on or before July 8rd, 1930. : 
ee =e EDWIN DREW, Registrar. 

Singleton Park, Swansea. 





FOUR PER CENT. 


REPARATIONS in the City for that ridiculous and 

unnecessary ritual of the banking world—the half- 

yearly window-dressing—are now in full swing. Lom- 
bard Street has been taking a large amount in loans at the 
Bank of England at 3} per cent. into July. The gilt- 
edged market on the Stock Exchange has not, however, 
been squeezed. It has rather shown strength on the lowering 
of discount rates due to some American and Continental buy- 
ing of Treasury bills. What is to be the next move in the 
prices of British funds? Since the last reduction in Bank 
rate from 3} per cent. to 8 per cent. on May Ist the market 
has made little headway. The recent reduction in the New 
York official discount rate from 3 per cent. to 2} per cent. 
made no impression. With the principal sterling exchanges 
near the gold export points the idea of a 2} per cent. Bank 
rate is being abandoned. The market is therefore looking 
to a lead from the Government. We suggested three weeks 
ago that the Treasury might redeem the £79.6 million 
block of 4 per cent. tax free War Loan, a financial opera- 
tion which presents little difficulty. As this loan can be 
repaid on October 15th by giving three months’ notice, 
it is possible that the Treasury will be making a conversion 
offer on July 15th. If this loan is repaid the gilt-edged 
market would probably enjoy a considerable rise. 


7 * * 


Let us wish God-speed to Sir Otto Niemeyer and his 
colleagues from the Bank of England who are travelling to 
Australia to confer with representatives of the Common- 
wealth Government and Commonwealth Bank. The subject 
for discussion, according to Mr. Scullin, is how to provide 
exchange cover for Australian payments overseas. It re- 
quires nearly £30 million a year to pay the interest on 
Australian overseas debt (sterling and dollar). For many 
years Australia has been raising new loans overseas to pay 
the interest on the old and to provide additional new money. 
It would serve no useful purpose now to reiterate that it 
has been over-borrowing, and that many of us prophesied 
that there would be disaster. The immediate trouble is 
that Australia has been unable to borrow abroad. Further, 
the slump in the prices of wheat and wool, its staple ex- 
ports, created an alarmingly adverse balance of trade. For 
the ten months to April last the value of merchandise im- 
ports exceeded that of exports by £85} million. The 
Commonwealth Government has so far met its obligations 
overseas by shipping gold. Let it be recognized that in 
this respect it has thoroughly “‘ played the game.” But 
it cannot go on shipping gold indefinitely, and with the 
adverse balance of trade continuing, it will obviously have 
to default on the interest payments on its overseas debt 
unless it obtains an overseas loan. The question which 
Sir Otto Niemeyer has really to discuss is whether to lend 
Australia sufficient money to pay interest to British 
stockholders of Australian debt and to pay for the purchases 
of British goods as well, or merely to lend sufficient to pay 
for one and not the other. Let us hope that the Conference 
in Canberra will be fruitful, and not rendered futile by 
Australian sensitiveness to ‘* outside control ” or “ dicta- 
tion.” 

* * * 

It is always instructive to listen to an iron and steel 
master on his troubles. We would therefore recommend a 
study of the speech of Mr. Clarence Smith at the meeting 
of Consett Iron Company which was reported in the Times 
of June 2Ist. Iron and steel companies for the most part 
did better last year than in 1928. This is explained by the 
fact that in the first six months there was a steady improve- 
ment in demand, and that higher prices were realized. 
Towards the end of last year the depression in world trade 
began to be felt, and Mr. Clarence Smith is at pains to 
declare that conditions to-day could hardly be worse. In 

the first place he regarded it as certain that as a result of 
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AND STEEL—GOLD SHARES 


the Coal Bill the price of coal would have to be raised 
against the consumers in this country. Costs of production 
would be increased by shorter hours and restricted output. 
Dearer coal, affecting iron and steel and chemical manufac- 
turers, electricity and gas companies, and the railways, 
would, he thought, inevitably increase unemployment. In 
the second place, he pointed out that British iron and steel 
companies cannot produce as cheaply as their Continental 
competitors on account of the disparity of wage rates and 
taxation. German wages, he said, were only 67 per cent, 
of British wages, French 50 per cent., Luxembourg 49 per 
cent., Belgium 47 per cent., and Czechoslowakian 42 per cent, 
Of the iron and steel imports into this country last year 
59 per cent. were from Belgium, 11 per cent. from France, 
and 16 per cent. from Germany. Although the capacity of 
the British iron and steel industry had been increased by 
50 per cent. since 1919, imports of iron and steel in the first 
four months of this year have been at the rate of 3,250,000 
tons a year as compared with 2,250,000 tons in 1918. Mr. 
Clarence Smith was, of course, making out a case for safe- 
guarding, but what he has most effectively proved is that 
a new modern plant designed for mass production is no help 
to a Company when there is a surplus production capacity 
in the industry. Consett Iron, for example, cannot hope to 
make a profit unless its expensive new plants are being 
operated to full capacity. A slump comes in shipping—eight 
hundred vessels of a tonnage of 4,500,000 are laid up—and 
immediately the Consett steel plant, depending on the 
shipbuilding and engineering industry, is not fully employed 
and cannot profitably be operated. The lesson for the 
investor is to fight shy of big combines in times of trade 
depression. 













































- * * 





A firm of stockbrokers does well to invite its clients 
to consider the claims of gold-mining companies as invest- 
ments. Here is an industry producing a metal whose 
selling price in money is fixed. While other commodity 
prices are falling, its costs of production should therefore 
be lowered and its output stimulated. Hence, when world 
trade is slumping, it should be advantageous to buy the 
shares of gold-mining companies. The theory does not 
always work out in practice, for wages (the chief element 
of costs of production) do not always fall with commodity 
prices. But at the present time it will be found that the 
supply of native labour on the Rand is more plentiful than 
it has been for some time, that working costs have in many 
eases been reduced, and that monthly output and profits 
have been increasing. This may be said of the following 
Companies, whose prices, dividends, and yields are recorded 
below :— 
















High Present Annual Yield on 

1930 Price Div. Rate Divs.% 

Crown Mines 10s. shs. ... 72/6 3 9-16 65% 9.34% 

Gov. Areas 5s. shs._... 38/13 13 90% 12.86% 

New Modder 10s. shs. ... 411-16 41-16 1374% 16.90% 

Springs £1 shs. 71(6 33 363% 10.36% 
* . * 






The difficulty about investing in these Rand gold mines 
lies in guessing their probable life. In theory a proportion 
of the yearly dividends should be put aside each year into 
an imaginary sinking fund so as to allow for the repayment 
of capital over the period of the mine’s life. The ‘‘ redemp- 
tion ” yields, allowing for the deduction of this ‘* sinking 
fund ” allocation (the sinking fund accumulating at 2} per 
cent. compound interest per half year) would be approxi 
mately as follows :— 










Crown Mines 6.43% on an estimated life of 22 years 






Gov. Areas 9.04% on an estimated life of 17 years 
New Modder 9.84% on an estimated life of 15 years 
Springs 9.42% on an estimated life of 25 years 






These “‘ estimated ”? lives must be regarded with caution, 
but we have taken conservative figures. 














